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Of these addresses, two were delivered before the 
New York State Teachers' Association, one before 
the National Educational Association, and one be- 
fore the American Institute of Instruction. As the 
pamphlet editions of the first three printed at the 
time have been exhausted and there is still occa- 
sional demand for them, I have thought it might 
not be presumptuous to put the four together in 
more permanent form as illustrating a phase of 
teaching not commonly dwelt upon but of consider- 
able importance. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1897. 
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THE TEACHER AS HE SHOULD BE 



My earliest ideas of art are connected with a pic- 
ture in the advertising columns of the weekly news- 
paper. It represented two men : one lean and lank 
and decrepit, walking about to save funeral ex- 
penses, and labelled '' Before taking " ; the other 
blooming with full vigor of manhood, and labelled 
"After taking". Dr. Andrews has shown you the 
teacher " before taking " ; I am to show you the 
other one. 

A careful compilation of the characteristics as- 
cribed to the Ideal Teacher in previous addresses 
upon the subject shows that he must be affable, be- 
nignant, courteous, decorous, exact, fervent, genteel, 
humorous, immaculate, judicious, keen, lenient, 
modest, neat, orderly, prompt, quiet, robust, schol- 
arly, tranquil, ubiquitous, vigilant, wary, 'xem- 
plary, youthful, and zealous. My subject, therefore, 
naturally divides itself into twenty-seven heads : 
the twenty-six which I have mentioned — ^and which 
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10 % t^ACHING AS A BUSINESS 

I will omit-;., and a twenty-seventh, which is that he 

should be 'a Man. 

Foif-k'fter all, that is about all there is of it. A 
• ••/ 

person* may have every one of these twentynsix 
cndmcteristics and yet be a poor stick of a teacher. 
/■JCe may lack them all, and yet be the one great 
•••/force for good in the lives of his pupils. During 
the war when things looked dark and Artemus 
Ward was discouraged, he spoke a little piece on 
specialties. He said John Adamses specialty was 
so-and-so, and Thomas Jefferson^s was this, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton's was that ; but George Washing- 
ton's specialty consisted in not having any body at 
the present day resemble him to any alarming de- 
gree. It is this quality of pre-eminence, — of a per- 
sonality which dominates and compels recognition, 
that marks the ideal teacher. He never deserves 
the name unless his pupils say of him reverently, 
" He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again." 

Suppose we apply the inductive method. Let us 
select four of the recognized great teachers of recent 
generations, and see what qualities they had in 
common. 

There will be no dispute as to whose name should 
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head the list. With Thomas Arnold let us associ- 

• 

ate Edward Thring, Emma Willard, and Mark 
Hopkins. The eminence of these teachers is estab- 
lished. I suppose if there were a vacant position 
on the institute corps Judge Draper would consider 
any one of them an eligible candidate. Language 
can go no further. 

But when we apply to them our twenty-six adjec- 
tives we are perplexed. For one thing, none of 
them were great scholars. Edward Thring and 
Mark Hopkins were not even bookish in their tastes, 
but read marvellously little for men of their station. 
As for professional reading, they never thought of 
it. Not one of the four could pass a teachers'-class 
examination in methods, as laid down in DeGraflf's 
'' School Room Guide ". 

Time will not permit me to analyze at length the 
characters of all of them ; but suppose we look for a 
moment at one who ranks well with the rest, and 
whose name is just now much mentioned in a 
neighboring city. We shall find that Emma Wil- 
lard lacked a great many things that school com- 
missioners deem essential to a first-grade certificate. 

A teacher ought to have a "professional spirit". 
Had Mrs. Willard? No ; whevi^\v^\i^^^\^\}^'^^^>^^^^^ 
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her sole object was to assist her husband in his 
pecuniary affairs, and she did not do a great amount 
of personal teaching after she got money enough 
together to hire others to do it. 

A teacher should be absorbed in her work, most 
critics tell us. Was Mrs. Willard ? She writes from 
Middlebury : " I go to school generally before nine 
and stay till one ; come home, snatch my dinner, 
go again, and stay till almost sundown ; come home 
and dress in a great hurry to go abroad ; get home 
about ten, fatigued enough to go to bed, and lie till 
seven the next morning, with hardly time enough 
to mend my stockiiigs." 

A teacher ought to be free from vanity. Was 
Emma Willard ? No : she was one of the vainest 
women that ever lived. She went to a museum in 
Paris. In her own words : ** I told them I was con- 
nected with an establishment for female education, 
or in other words was a school-mistress ; and I dare 
say I gave them to understand, though I cannot 
tell in exactly what form of words, that I thought 
I was a pretty good one, too." 

Gen. Lafayette had enjoyed his reception by her 
young ladies, and paid her much attention in 
France. To her he was therefore not only the great 
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man of Europe, but in her own words " the acknowl- 
edged father of my country", — ^which shows what 
an oversight it was on Washington's part to die 
before he visited Troy. She made one of Gen. 
Lafayette's party to the opera, and as they went out 
the crowd made respectful passage for them. "I 
can scarcely describe my own feelings," she writes ; 
*' I was with him whom from my infancy I had ven- 
erated as the best of men ; whom for a long period 
of my life I had never hoped even to see in this 
world. Now I read with him his noble history in 
the melting eyes of his ardent nation. And I saw 
that he was regarded as he is, the father of France 
— aye, and of America too. America ! my own 
loved land ! It was for her sake I was thus 
honored, and it was for me to feel her share in the 
common emotion. My spirit seemed to dilate, and 
for a moment, self-personified as the genius of my 
country, I enjoyed to the full his triumph, who is 
at once her father, and her adopted son." 

She used to write letters to the great men of the 
time, — ^Webster, Clay, Benton, the presidents, and 
so on, — whether she knew them or not, and whether 
the letters were answered or not. She began a 
letter to Abraham Lincoln. tTax^a \ ^^ \^^ax '^ \ ^^^ 
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suming I am known to you as a writer of my 
country's history, and having just heard that the 
great cares which weigh upon you begin to tell 
upon your physical health, I determined to write to 
you my high approval of your general course and 
leading measures." 

We regret that, in the language of her biographer, 
he was too preoccupied to reply. 

She was equally unlimited in her choice of topics. 
A gentleman was asked what was the specialty of a 
certain man of scientific pretensions. *' In these 
days," was the careful reply, " a scientist's specialty 
must be very narrow. It must be not all natural 
history, but zoology ; not all zoology but insects ; 
not all insects, but diptera ; not all diptera, but the 
flea, and so on. Now Mr. Blank's specialty is 
omniscience." 

So it might be said of Mrs. Willard that her 
specialty was omniscience. She knew a good deal 
about female education but she was just as ready to 
pronounce authoritative opinions upon any other 
subject. During the war she published a pamphlet 
on the negro, pointing out that God had made him 
black so that his place as servant in the family 
should be unmistakably settled, all jealous heart- 
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burnings and vain expectations spared, and a per- 
manent order in the household established. She 
strode into the medical field, and invented a theory 
of circulation and respiration that was solemnly 
endorsed in 1851 by this Association. Under this 
doctrine a consumptive in the last stages had only to 
throw open a window and inhale deep draughts of 
winter air, and all would be well — ^a simpler cure 
than Dr. Koch's and perhaps no shorter-lived. 

I could occupy all my time telling of the foolish 
things Emma Willard did in her long and busy 
life. So I could pick a handful of pebbles from a 
fallow meadow, and show them to you as speci- 
mens of the soil. Emma Willard could afibrd to do 
foolish things ; for she was a great woman, and in 
the light of her noble character and her inestimable 
services to her sex these defects sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

I am a hero-worshiper. I want to die long before 
I cease to believe, I do not say in goodness and in 
greatness, but in good men and great men. It is 
the curse of this generation that in the same 
breath we say of a scoundrel, " well, I dare say 
the rest of us are just as bad if we were only found 
out ; " and of a noble cham^\o\i Q>i Q^<^^ \xs>&o^^ 
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" He knows on which side his bread is buttered." 
Coleridge said his Mephistopheles was to have made 
all things vain and nothing worth by a perpetual col- 
lation of the great with the Uttle in the presence of 
the infiqite. Of all that an evil spirit denies, we 
lose most as we are pervaded by his denial of dis- 
tinction in the motives of human action. 

But my hero-worship is not panegyric. If you 
tell me that Thomas Arnold had no faults, you do 
not raise my opinion of him, but you ishow me that 
you lack information and judgment. All men 
have faults, and great men are sure to hJive marked 
faults. It is a sign of a great man that he can 
afford to have faults, and of a clear mind to see the 
faults only in perspective. 

Let me illustrate. 

The great man in my own experience as a pupil, 
the only teacher out of the hundred I had who left 
in me a recognized uplifting of my whole nature 
through his personality, knew less about mathe- 
matics than I do about the next world ; for I know 
that I know nothing about the next world, and he 
never found out that he knew nothing about algebra. 
I remember vividly a typical recitation. The class 
had -stumbled over the proof that a®=l. So he 
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went to the board to help us out. Chalk in hand 
he began bravely: "a^=". A pause, a turn to 
the side of his shaggy locks : " =a^ ". A further 
pause, and then below : *'a®="; and then quickly : 
"zzia®. So you see a®=l. Next." A whisk of 
the eraser, and he slunk back to his seat and went 
on with the lesson. 

Now there is in combination every possible fault 
in a recitation. As an educated man he ought to 
have been able to demonstrate that a^=l anywhere 
and at any time. I could do it myself, though I 
haven't taught school in twenty years. 

Then if he was going to teach algebra at all, he 
ought to have prepared his lesson. He might at 
least have committed the demonstration to memory. 

In fact if you as a young commissioner were to 
judge him by that recitation you would not have 
granted him a third-grade certificate. You would 
have told him that the quicker he got out of the 
school-room and into some legitimate business for 
which he had reasonable adaptation, the better. 
And yet that man was head and shoulders the best . 
teacher I ever had. He knew less than nothing 
about mathematics, but what a Greek scholar he 
was I His boys went down to Ya\ft ixjJ^^ ^^^^56.^\s^ 
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technicalities of Uncle Sam's Andover pets, and in 
critical appreciation way beyond them. It was an 
inspiration to recite to him in Homer. There we 
saw him at his best, for he loved the language and 
all the lines. Unconsciously he lavished upon us 
there the earnestness, the simplicity, the depth, and 
the richness of his character. No boy ever grad- 
uated under William Hutchison without a loftier 
ideal of what it was to be a man. 

We never thought he was without faults, but 
what did we care for them ? His algebra recitations 
were ridiculous ; but think what a glorious old 
fellow he must have been that he could every day 
go through such fatuous performances and not a 
boy in the rpom think less of him. 

Now understand me, I do not mean that a man 
is ever greater on account of his faults. Mr. Hutch- 
ison would have been a better teacher, and I 
should be to-day a better scholar if he had either 
mastered mathematics or refused to teach it. But 
that one weakness of his stood out against such a 
wealth of strength that it was simply funny to us 
from its incongruity. 

I want to emphasize this, for it is the underlying 
point of this address. Teachers are judged too 
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much by characteristics, too little by character. 

You come to me for a teacher, and I say, " Well, 
here is a capital man in most ways, but he lacks 
tact." Like a flash you reply, "That settles it; 
tact is indispensable." 

Is it? That depends on the man. Thomas 
Arnold had no tact ; Edward Thring abounded in 
the lack of it : so if all men had been of your mind 
England would have missed the two greatest teach- 
ers she ever knew. 

In fact specification of non-essentials is the rock 
upon which many a school-board splits. A com- 
mittee come to me and say : " We want a principal, 
both normal and college graduate ; not less than 25 
or more than 30 years old ; rather tall, and weigh- 
ing from 150 to 175 pounds ; married, with an 
agreeable wife and two or three children ; who has 
had experience in a school under the Regents, holds 
a State certificate by examination, and can show 
that in every school where he has taught he has 
increased the foreign attendance." 

" And what will you pay ? " I ask. 

"Well if he just suits us, we will give him seven 
hundred and fifty dollars." 

One is reminded of the digoi&^i^ \i\i^ ^^^j^s;:^ xs^ 
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dividual who entered a cheap restaurant, took off 
his gloves, hung his hat and overcoat upon the 
hooks, dusted the chair, brushed the crumbs from 
the table-cloth, and then addressed the waiter as- 
follows : 

*' If you have just the right kind of oysters in Just 
the right condition, please take half a pint of small 
ones (not too small you know), and strain the juice 
off of them carefully, leaving just a little juice on 
them ; put them in a pan which has been scoured 
and dried, and then add a little butter (good, pure 
butter), and a little milk (not New York milk, but 
real cow's milk), and then place the pan over a 
coal-fire, being careful to keep the pan in motion so 
as not to let the oysters or milk burn ; add a little 
juice if you choose, and then watch the pan closely 
so that the exact moment it comes to boil you can 
whip it off. At the same time have a deep dish 
warming near at hand, and when you see the first 
sign of boiling empty the pan into the dish. Do 
you think you can remember that ? '' 

And the waiter, who had listened respectfully, 

called wearily down into the kitchen, *' One stew I " 

So the school board that goes so much into detail 

in prescribing qualifications will find in the end that 

It baa secured one stick. 
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The worst of it is, trustees are often the most 
strenuous about the least important. A committee 
says : 

" We want an intermediate teacher : normal grad- 
uate; between 22 ^nd 26 years old ; rather impos- 
ing in height ; dressing neatly but not showily, with 
preference for dark colors ; at least four years' 
experience, the last half in graded schools ; who 
can play the organ for marching, has read oc- 
casional papers at county associations, and attends 
the Free- Will Baptist church. Salary seven dollars 
a^eek." 

*' And if you can't get quite all these things?" 
"Well she must be a Free- Will Baptist." 
You remember the perplexity of the boy who as 
lie grew up was astonished to learn that our Saviour 
w^as born a Jew. He said he had always supposed 
Ood was a Presbyterian. 

It is most exasperating when these narrow critics 
pride themselves on rejecting a teacher for some 
trivial defect. They have found that he is 'a noble 
christian man, of long and successful experience, 
sud they cast him aside because in writing of pun- 
ishment he spells corporal with an e. Now it is a 
fault not to spell well ; so far as it goes it counts 
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against a teacher, decidedly. But the woods are 
full of teachers 

Who never wrote a misspelled word 

Nor ever said a wise one. 
It makes a difference whether the word is spelled 
correctly, but it makes more difference what the 
word is and what it means. Suppose I am on the 
point of purchasing Judge Hilton^s park at Sara- 
toga. By a reversal of conditions I have become 
wealthy and he — an editor. The place seems to 
suit me ; he wants to sell and I want to buy. I 
drive out there and as I pass through the gate I see 
a cobble-stone lying in the middle of the roadway. 
" That's enough for me," I say ; " turn around and 
drive back to the hotel. I don't want any country- 
place so poorly taken care of that the roadways are 
sprinkled with cobble-stones." 

Ridiculous, isn't it? Well is it not just as ridicu- 
lous to reject a man finally and solely because 
he spells separate with three 6's ? The road ought 
not to have cobble-stones in it, but will it not be 
better to drive around the rest of the place and 
see whether the cobble-stone is typical or excep- 
tional ? The teacher ought not to misspell separate, 
but will it not be better to look further and see 
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whether this blunder is characteristic, or whether it 
is an exception that proves the rule ? 

A few weeks ago I recommended to one of the 
best superintendents I know, a lady whom I pro- 
nounced exceptionally fitted to fill a responsible 
position. He liked what I said of her and what 
she said of herself in a letter of application ; but 
in an accompanying page giving an outline of her 
experience, she had written : 

*« Born , June 21, 1862. 

Graduated from — , 1883. 

Taught , 1883-1886," etc. 

He showed me this sheet and said it astonished 
him to find a teacher generally well-educated who 
would end these statements with periods. They 
were parts of one sentence, and should have been 
separated by semicolons. In fact this seemed to 
him so unpardonable a blunder that though in his 
search for a teacher he passed through the village 
where she was employed, he would not stop to see 
her. Think of it ! One of the noblest women that 
man ever left unmarried, with a record of un- 
broken and progressive success as a teacher : and he 
would not stop to see her because it was her judg- 
ment to use periods where it was his to use semi- 
colons I 
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I remember years ago a story the principal told 
lis of a classmate since risen to en^inence ; a teacher 
who in his early days was on the point of engage- 
ment where he lost the place in this way. The 
trustees had met to elect him, and were waiting 
for a ninth member to come that the vote might be 
"unanimous. The clerk happened to remember that 
he had received a letter asking some trifling ques- 
tion of detail as to the household arrangements, 
in which the teacher explained in a bashful way 
that this interested him as he was about ^^ se nw- 
bere^\ That finished him. The chairman smiled 
a superior smile as he remarked that a man who 
did not know enough of Latin customs and the 
Latin language to be aware that it was the bride 
who veiled herself and not the bridegroom, would 

not be needed as principal of Academy. 

The superior smile spread, and a nincompoop who 
had sense enough to write in English was selected 
instead. 

Now it was a bad blunder for this man to say he 
was about se nubere ; it was a worse one to use a 
Latin expression, even bashfully, where Anglo- 
Saxon would have expressed the meaning better. 
But was this little slip sufficient reason for rejecting 
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a man whose general scholarship and teaching skill 
and executive ability were attested by ten years of 
marked success in like work ? I am glad to say in 
this case the rejected candidate was employed by a 
less finical board of trustees in a neighboring 
academy, hitherto a feeble rival, but since then of 
such rapid growth that it has long overshadowed 
the other. 

These men would not have rejected a 2:20 horse 
because one of his ears had been clipped a trifle, or 
a Holstein cow of big mllking-record because her 
white belt was a little wider on the near side. But 
this pedantic chairman chuckled so conceitedly over 
this one little blunder he had chanced to detect, 
that he forgot all the evidence of exceptional ability, 
and in rejecting this man permitted his academy so 
effectually to veil itself that it has been wedded to 
obscurity ever since. 

When Robert Bonner wanted a mate for Dexter, 
he offered a hundred thousand dollars for any 
horse that could equal Dexter's record. He cared 
nothing for details. The horse might have four 
white feet and a white nose (as indeed Dexter 
had), a docked tail, knock-knees, the blind-stag- 
gers if you will — still the money was T^^iaA-^ . ^s!^ 
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he asked for was a horse that could trot in 2:18. 

School committees might well partake something 
of this spirit. See everything if you will : length 
of the hair, color of the neck-tie, quaUty of the 
cuffs, — ^I agree with you, it all counts. I respect 
the judgment of the Irishman who declined to vote 
for a candidate with a No. 6 hat and No. 12 shoes, 
if that was all the Irishman knew about him. But 
remember that sometimes a man's a man for a' that ; 
and that when he has a record behind him there 
are other things to consider than whether he patron- 
izes your tailor and attends your church. 

my friends, why not say, " Give me the most 
of a Man you can for the money." If he can turn 
your boys and girls into honest, earnest, scholarly, 
self-respecting, high-minded men and women, be 
he tall or short, young or old, graduate or no grad- 
uate, Baptist or. Unitarian, Tammany Democrat or 
Prohibitionist, he is the man you want. 

Here is the difficulty in applying to the selection 
of teachers the rules of the Civil Service. Those 
who heard the persuasive voice of George William 
Curtis at Philadelphia, last winter, might well have 
been allured for the moment into believing that it 
was the great need of our schools to be brought 
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under the operation of the Civil Service. But 
reflection shows that character, personality, indi- 
vidual influence can never be determined by ques- 
tion papers. It is legitmate to establish a minimum 
standard of qualification, as by our uniform exam- 
inations; but when you go further and say this 
man must be taken because he passed 98 per cent, 
and that man must be rejected because he passed 
97|^ per cent, you go too far. As Superintendent 
Draper puts it, " The State has every right to say 
who shall not teach, but she has no right to say 
who shall teach." 

Hence it is not altogether to be regretted that an 
application of Chancellor Curtis^s principle should 
have occurred so soon and in his own university. 
The New York commission held that the two in- 
spectors of academies,— oflScers in whom the require- 
ment of scholarship was as nothing compared with 
those of experience, judgment, the respect and con- 
fidence of the academy principals, — ^should be ap- 
pointed by competitive examination. You might 
as well pick out a wife by competitive examination. 
The action of the commission in this matter has 
put back civil service reform ten years, if indeed 
among thinking men it has not dealt it an irreijax- 
able blow. 
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" I say, Mac," asked a customer of an Ann street 
bookseller, " what is this edition de luxy I see pub- 
lishers advertising of so many books?'' 

"An edition de luxef^^ replied ^the bookseller 
cheerfully ; " why you've seen a rabbit? " 

'^Yes." 

" And you've seen a jackass ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, a jackass is an edition de Iwce of a rabbit." 

If the New York Civil Service Commission were 
to be judged by its action upon academy inspectors, 
it might well be called an edition de luxe — ^in con- 
tinuous proportion. 

All these small measures that you apply to ordin- 
ary men fail when you come to such a teacher as I 
am considering. 

Take tact for instance. The youngest committee- 
man knows that tact is indispensable, and he does 
not draw a very definite distinction between tact 
and policy. The teacher must know how to get 
along smoothly. Boards of education like a teacher 
of whom they hear nothing. A principal like a 
stomach is perfect only when you are unconscious 
of him. He reports at the annual meeting that 
the teachers are excellent, the text-books are giving 
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entire satisfaction, there is no need of any appara- 
tus, and the commissioner told him this was the 
best school in the country. So he is re-elected year 
after year : and if you ask any one in the village 
whether there is a school there, the reply will be, 
" Why, I suppose so ; the bell rings every morn- 
ing." To some people it is with the school as with 
the Indian — the only good school is a dead school. 

You know this type of teacher : there is a great 
many of him. He is the man who is continually 
making his calling sure by making sure of his 
election — his next one. He is satisfied to have, n 
like a geometrical point, position without magni- 
tude. 

Now what is tact, but yielding to the whims of 
others ? The average teacher must have it, because 
without it he cannot get along at all. But the mas- 
terful teacher does not steer himself sinuously about 
the edges of other people's whims so as not to graze 
them : he teaches other people to keep their whims 
out of his way. The man of tact adapts himself 
to circumstances ; the masterful man controls them. 
It is better to yield than to quarrel, but it is better 
yet to control. 

It is a great blessing to come under tha isAassc^sij^ 
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of a masterful man. This age loses something of 
the mental fibre that characterizes pioneers, because 
it is less accustomed to grapple with difficulties. It 
has been calculated to the fraction of a per cent, what 
the average boy can do. His Ufe gets set in a 
groove, and he anticipates only disaster if he should 
jump the rails and strike out into the fields. 

But the masterful teacher shows him that the 
possibilities have not yet been sunnised, and leads 
him to substitute for the confident "It can't be 
done," the hopeful " Let's give it a try." This is 
no age to sit by the side of the brook and wait for 
the water to run by. " Young man," Martin An- 
derson used to say, ^'make things come to pass." 
The power of the human will has too little recogni- 
tion in education. It does remove mountains ; 
mountains vanish before it. 

Can you not sacrifice something in non-essentials 
to secure a man like this ? The ideal is of course 
the iron hand in the velvet glove ; but suppose you 
can't have both, which will you dispense with, the 
hand or the glove ? The glove is smoother ; but in 
this modern current of indolence, indiff'erence, and 
conscious helplessness it takes a strong grip on the 
oar to turn your school up-stream and give your 
scholars a purpose to live for. 
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The teacher's morality, for instance, must be of 
the stalwart type. It is not enough that he be 
inoffensive ; he must be aggressively honest and 
pure. No didactic lessons have such effect upon 
watchful pupils as the instinctive gesture of con^ 
tempt in a pure-minded teacher when there is any 
manifestation of baseness ; nor can they atone for 
the weakening of the pupil's moral fibre when the 
teacher makes light of dishonesty in examination, 
or shows enjoyment of a libidinous jest. Says the 
latest biographer of Thomas Arnold : 

" The great peculiarity and charm of his nature 
seemed to lie in the regal supremacy of the moral 
and the spiritual element over his whole being and 
powers. His intellectual faculties were not such as 
to surpass those of many who were his contempo- 
raries; in scholarship he occupied a subordinate 
place to several who filled situations like his ; and 
he had not much of what is usually called tact in 
his dealings with either the juvenile or the adult 
mind. What gave him his power, and secured for 
him so deeply the respect and veneration of his 
pupils and acquaintances, was the intensely religious 
character of his whole life." 

It is this positive element that ia \\3dL^s^^Gas!^5ssb\ssk. 
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the ideal teacher. We want more of the Robert 
Browning estimate of men, not by what they refrain 
from, but by what they do. It is the Bible judg- 
ment. The man with the one talent whimpered 
that he didn't drink, he didn't smoke, he didn't 
swear, he didn't play billards, he never sat down to 
the table with his coat off or ate with his knife ; 
but the great judge interrupted him : " What are 
the things you have done to make this world bet- 
ter ? " And the man who hadn't done anything 
was done for. 



I have said that Dr. Andrews's picture was of the 
teacher '* before taking " ; I might add that mine is 
of the teacher before being taken, and not alto- 
gether likely to be taken. 

A while ago a man was praising his preceptress 
to me interminably, and to get to a period I sum- 
med it up for him. '' In short," I said, - she is a 
royal woman." 

" Royal ! " he exclaimed, starting on a fresh tack, 
" royal ! She is more than royal : she is empirical I " 

He hadn't had the Regents' syllabus in etymol- 
cjg;y/ but there are boards of education that, honest 
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Indian, would rather have for principal a quack 
than a king. 

For what is a quack ? Why, a quack is a man 
who makes up for ignorance of his subject by 
knowledge of his victim. He can't cure a man, 
but he can flatter him. The educational quack 
knows little about pedagogy, but he knows a good 
deal about making every member of the board in 
turn believe that he is the member who is running 
the school. And that member likes it. 

For it is an unhappy fact that independence of 
thought and action is about the last thing a board 
of education looks for in a teacher. You know the 
cities of this State pretty well : tell me how many 
of them would employ a masterful man for super- 
intendent — if they knew it. I doubt if the Repub- 
lican caucus would have united on Judge Draper 
five years ago, if they had foreseen where he was 
going to land them. Educational officials want a 
man to carry out their ideas, not to originate ideas 
of his own. 

Suppose we tried that in other professions. I go 
to a physician and say : ** I want you to doctor my 
family, but you must come to me first to find out 
what is the matter with them and how to q.vii:<^\^.. 
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You can mix and administer the doses, but I will 
prescribe them.'' He would be very likely to leave 
me to the tender mercies of Tutt's Pills. 

Or suppose, again, I go to a lawyer and say : " I 
have a complicated case here that I want taken 
carei of, but you must do it in my way. I will 
explain what the law is and how to apply it, but 
you can make out the papers and address the jury." 
He would be apt to remind me that the man who 
was his own lawyer had a fool for a client. 

Or again, suppose I say to a clergyman: "We 
have decided to hire you as pastor, but you will 
understand that you must follow our dictation. We 
have here an elaborate printed course, giving you 
the subject of each sermon and prayer throughout 
the year, and the length of them, and should like 
to have the manuscripts submitted to us for revision 
oil the Saturday before." He won't tell us he 
would gee us in Gehenna first, but he will think our 
chances are good to get there. 

Edward Thring wrote to a friend who asked 
advice: 

'*My view is simple. The skilled workman 

ought to be allowed uncontrolled management of 

the work. Governors ought to sanction his plan of 
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work originally, and see that the work up to a fair 
average is honestly done.* But no work can flour- 
ish over a series of years which is exposed to inter- 
ference from local amateurs in authority." 

When the teacher is as he should be, that view 
of his ofiice will be recognized and maintained. 



•»■ ^ 
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TEACHING AS A BUSINESS FOR MEN 



To the subject as assigned to me, I have taken 
the liberty to add the words *' for Men " : partly 
because as thus limited the subject is quite broad 
enough for a half-hour's discussion ; and partly 
because, to make my point of view distinct, I desire 
to approach the question in the attitude of the 
young man just graduated, who has a natural 
inclination toward the work of a teacher, and is 
looking the field over to decide whether it will pay. 

Let us suppose a case. Here is John Doe, freshly 
B. A., a young man of good health, high character, 
accurate scholarship, social culture, and tact, — 
shrewd, determined, persistent, enthusiastic,— in 
short, a man bound to stand in the higher ranks of 
any employment he may select. He comes to me for 
advice as to choosing a profession. He has been 
fortunate enough to recognize his indebtedness to 
one or two superior teachers, and he thinks he 
would like to send out a few young men every year 

(37) 
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who would feel that way toward him. So without- 
looking upon it as a matter of duty he is inclined 
to become a teacher ; and he asks my advice as to 
whether it is from the worldly-wise point of view a 
desirable choice. The real question in my mind 
and in his is this : Ought teaching under present 
conditions to command the services of first-class 
young men ? 

" Well, John," I say, " tell me some of the advan- 
tages you think it holds out." 

'■Why, in the first place," he replies, ''I suppose 
one is tolerably sure of a living." 

" Ahem ! possibly," I say. " That depends upon 
what one means by a living. If you mean exist- 
ence. Yes. If you mean the leisure and the money 
to develop your possibilities on all sides ; to sur- 
round yourself with the comforts and conveniences 
of modern civilization ; to command the resources 
of literature, and the companionship of great men ; 
to see and hear at will all that is noblest in nature 
and in art, that your standards may be the highest 
— decidedly No." 

" But teachers get good salaries," he urges. 

" Poor teachers do. Third-and fourth-rate men 
are overpaid in this business as nowhere else. But 
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first-rate men have no opportunities. Dr. Wicker- 
sham, of Pensylvania, has been looking up this 
matter, and he says there are only ten teachers and 
superintendents in that State who get $2,000 a year ; 
that in Lancaster the superintendent of schools gets 
$1,500, and the overseer of the cotton-mill, $8,000 ; 
that he has known a lawyer to exact a fee greater 
than any teacher's earnings for five years, while a 
doctor may obtain in an hour a sum that most 
teachers cannot gather in a lifcrtime." 

The young man sighs. *' I suppose that I shall 
have to be economical,'' he says, "but at least the 
teacher is a man of influence and social position." 

'indeed?" I reply. "That is not the usual 
opinion entertained even by teachers themselves. 
Here is part of an editorial from the New England 
Journal of Education* : 

" A teacher is respectable ; but when you have 
said that you have stated all that the mass of people 
will allow concerning him. He is respectable in 
the same way that a good book is respectable ; valu- 
able for what it contains, but still an inanimate 
object, something that cannot enter into the active 
struggles of life, something to be taken down at 

*xi.806. 
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pleasure, and at pleasure shelved ; valuable chiefly 
in the fact that, though learned and wise, and, per- 
haps, witty, it must yet, on all occasions, keep per- 
fectly still. * * * 'pi^g world looks upon the 
school as the grown man would regard his swaddling 
clothes, and upon the teaching profession as a sort 
of colored mammy, a thing deserving aflFectionate 
treatment, and yet a silly old institution after all. 
* How's school ? ' is the constant greeting to the 
teacher, and he is vain enough to imagine that there 
is some interest or sympathy in the question, and 
usually garrulous enough to run on with the tale of 
his petty troubles and triumphs, imagining that the 
smile of amusement or contempt worn by his 
auditors is one of sympathy and appreciation." 

John looks gloomy. " At any rate," he says, " I 
shall be regarded as a professional man." 

" You may be by district-school teachers who sign 
their letters ' Prof. Richard Roe '. But the leaders 
of the profession do not think so. The first point 
made by C. 0. Thompson before the American 
Institute of Instruction in 1867, was this : ' There 
is no recognized profession of teaching ; ' G. Stanley 
Hall, in 1882, began his paper before the Depart- 
ment of Superintend^^nce on chairs of pedagogy by 
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a reference to the brief chapter on snakes in Ire- 
land ; and in 1872 James H. Hoose, in a paper 
before the New York State Teachers' Association on 
the term Profession as applied to teaching, said that 
the science of teaching had no maxims, no customs 
and established usages, no positive subject-matter 
codified, no common theory of nature, no examin- 
ations or removals by the fraternity solely, no estab- 
lished rules of practice, no systematic code of prin- 
ciples, no bodies to supervise rules — in short, none 
of the bases upon which a profession is founded. 

*'Make a single application. Nothing is more 
distinctive of a profession than that its right is 
recognized to determine its own membership. Yet, 
who ever heard of a board of examiners composed 
of teachers? A bright woman wrote to the Ohio 
Educational Monthly * ; 

" * I was examined in the great and glorious Com- 
monwealth of Ohio for the first time about three 
years ago. The Board of Examiners consisted of a 
preacher, a doctor, and a lawyer. The following are 
some of the marks : 

Grade, 1st class. Orthography, 10. 

Reading, 7. Arithmetic, 9J. 

Theory and practice of teaching, 10. 

•XXX.4S8L 
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" * I could not understand, neither can I yet fully 
comprehend, how I could teach ten when I could 
only read seven. It is hardly just to certify that a 
teacher is first-class when she can only cipher nine 
and a half. The Association said we must exalt 
our profession, and if we are first-class, let us be 
first-class all the way through. I do not consider 
teaching a profession. I regard it as a business, — 
not a very profitable one, but a very honorable one. 
It may be, if we should make the attempt, that we 
could exalt the business into a profession. If not, 
we might'bring the professions down to our level. 
The doctor's certificate might be made to read : 
Measles, 10. Theory and practice 

Cholera, 3. of medicine, 9 J. 

Typhoid fever, 6 J, 
" * We all know that there are good and bad law- 
yers, and we might grade them something like this : 
Criminal Code, 7}. Theory and practice 
Real Estate, Sjf. of law, 9r^. 

Divorce, 10. 
" * It would never do to assert that there are good 
preachers and bad preachers, but we may say there 
are a few poor preachers, and if any one is offended 
we can explain that poor means lean. Their license 
might be filled out : 
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Repentence, 6f . Election, 8. 

Conversion, 7-j^. Theory and practice 

Eternal punishment, 10. of religion, 5 J. 

" * I forgot one important matter. These papers 
ought to be good for one year or two, according to 
the grades, and only in the county where issued.' '' 

And not even yet is John discouraged. " I may 
not get money or fame," he says bravely, compress- 
ing his lips ; " I may not even command the respect 
due to a professional man. But at least I can give 
my life to making better men and women. I will 
study the problem of education, evolve my princi- 
ples, apply them with fresh differentiation to every 
pupil, watch the development of the child that 
enters a primary room into the young man that 
goes out into the world better and truer and wiser 
and more useful because part of my heart and life 
have entered into him." 

*' You mean you would if you were permitted to, 
John. But you must remember that the principal 
of a school is hired by, and directed by, a board of 
education. In the first place, you have got to 
secure a position ; and in interviewing a board of 
education with reference to your first engagement, 
you are not unlikely to encouutet ^ova^ \iwsx>^^<i\si^ 
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phenomena. When you are in you have got to 
keep in. Your engagement may be only during 
the pleasure of the board, and at the best is but for 
a year. A single member of the board whose inter- 
ference you have resented or whose child you have 
slighted may defeat your re-election ; and your sys- 
tem, which a first year can hardly have developed, 
not to say put into operation, must be thrown aside 
when you encounter the new problems of another 
school. . 

" Even if by an intelligent or indifferent board you 
are allowed to remain, you are hampered by restric- 
tions that would be scouted by strictly professional 
men. Who directs a minister how he shall preach 
his sermon, a lawyer how he shall conduct his case, 
a physician how he shall compound his prescrip- 
tion ? But a teacher works under a course of study 
and a scheme of regulations adopted by a board of 
education. He is to be at school twenty minutes 
before the hour, to stand in the entry during recess, 
to report all cases of discipline fpr approval, and to 
use text-books adopted without reference to his 
opinion by men ignorant of the very subject-matter, 
pail Hamilton says that a member of the board of 
education in Washington ob^^XftA \» consulting 
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teachers regarding text-books on the ground that it 
was not dignified for employers to consult those they 
employed. How would you like to develop charac- 
ter under such supervision as that ? '' 

"But surely you will admit," urges John, "that 
many noble men are teachers. How did they come 
to choose this business, if it was so unattractive?" 

"They didn't choose it," I reply; "they chose 
something else to which teaching was to be a step- 
ping-stone. 

" ' Where is there a man among us,' says the 
Schoolmaster*, ' from superintendent down, who be- 
gan to teach with the distinct purpose of making 
that a life-work? Find him and he will be one in 
a thousand. We have drifted into the business, and 
we have not drifted and cannot drift out of it.' " 

" Truly, Socrates," says John, it seemeth that I 
should consider further before I adopt a profession." 

"b Alcibiades," I reply, "your head is level." 



Fellow members of this Association, the truth is 
not to be spoken at all times, and at these meetings 
you do not always speak it, the whole of it. But 
the subject assigned me by our president calls for a 
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practical, hard-headed statement of facts. Have I 
not presented the case fairly? Would you, with 
the exceptionally fortunate experience that has 
attended most of you, would you advise a young 
man of superior ability to become a teacher ? Do 
you want your son to settle down to teaching as the 
work of his life ? 

I yield to no one in my appreciation, of the joys 
of teaching. The happiest work I ever did was in 
the school-room. As I write, my eyes suffuse when 
I recall the class that graduated thirteen years ago 
at a village school a few miles north of here, and 
remember the loyalty, the trustworthiness, the con- 
fidence of those boys and girls who were rather 
companions than pupils. But my salary was prov- 
ing insuflBcient, and an opportunity to engage in 
other business came to me just as I was chafing 
under restrictions upon my work, slight in them- 
selves, but significant as showing by how indifferent 
a touch the board of education may topple down 
the foundations the teacher is building upon. And 
so, after six years' experience, I gave up teaching ; 
and I have never regretted it. Indeed, I have 
wondered sometimes how a man with ability to 
ffUQceed at an^hing else should cgntinue to bo a 
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teacher. Under its preseut conditions, the business 
of teaching deserves to command only third-class 
talent ; and the fact that some of the men whom 
this Association assembles are by their own assent 
teachers might be looked upon as an interposition 
of Providence in behalf of our children. 

These things ought not so to be ; they are not 
always so to be : how long depends much upon how 
clearly we recognize the causes, and with what unity 
we strive to overcome them. 

The usual appeal of the daily newspaper or the 
public orator is for Higher Salaries, as though a 
legislative enactment raising the compensation of 
teachers 50 per cent, would raise the quality of their 
work in the same proportion. 

To experienced teachers, especially to those ac- 
customed to read and to write upon this question, 
the fallacy of such an assumption need not be 
pointed out. There are at the present time hun- 
dreds of good teachers ready to be engaged and to 
do the best work of which they are capable at 
the salaries now paid ; and they cannot get places 
because of methods of appointment, especially in 
cities, that give such places to persons whose chief 
recommendation is that they are unc^aUfift^ \f^ 4^^ 
anything else. 
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" Pat," said one Irishman to another, as they 
paused from ditch-digging to mop their brows, 
*' Pat, what business would you like best if you had 
the choosing of it ? " 

" Why, for a nice, dacent, clane bit of worruk, I 
think I'd like to be a Bishop." 

And so because teaching is to the incompetent a 
nice, dacent, clane bit of worruk, they are lifted 
into it by those who otherwise would have to sup- 
port them. Raise salaries one-half without raising 
the standard of qualification, and not only do you 
fix more firmly than ever in place these relatives of 
the board and friends of local demagogues, but you 
turn the hungry eyes of politicians toward places 
not now considered fat enough to be worthy spoil, 
and displace some of the best of the teachers you 
already have. 

" The wages paid by the community for teaching 
in our public schools," says the Hon. S. M. Clarke*, 
'* are ample — ^are prodigal in some cases — ^to youth 
and inexperience. They are scant and inadequate 
to age and experience. But — save exceptionally — 
supply governs price. Since the public — the demand 
— ^is satisfied with youth as a teacher, and the sup- 
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ply of youth for teaphing is so abundant that every 
school board in the land is worried with an excess 
of applicants, that will inevitably fix teaching wage, 
and the level of it will be youth's wage. Men and 
women who give their lives to teaching must con- 
front that grim and disheartening fact/' 

A project supplementary to arbitrary increase of 
salaries, is that of Pensions to retired teachers. Here 
there is among teachers some discussion f, though I 
should judge the weight of opinion was manifestly 
against them. 

r 

The objection just urged applies with even stronger 
force against this innovation, since the incompetent 
who have flocked after the places where they could 
get pay for very little work, will clutch after them 
the more greedily when there is attached to them 
the possibility of pay for no work at all. 

But there is another consideration. Already the 
most discouraging feature of the profession is that 
the teacher is looked upon as an impractical man, 
useful enough to take care of boys and girls under 
rules established by lawyers, doctors, and business- 
men, but unfitted for participation in any of the 
serious work of the community. I remember read- 
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ing of a schoolhouse dedication, where at the very 
close of the exercises, after the audience was wearied 
by speeches from butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker, the chairman remarked benignly : " We 
desire that at this festival of rejoicing all classes of 
the community should be represented upon the 
platform, and therefore we will call upon the princi- 
pal of the school for a few brief remarks/' Indeed, 
a western normal school recently proposed to ap- 
point as principal some thorough-going and success- 
ful business man, one of brains, but wholly free 
from pedagogical superstitions, who should intro- 
duce life and spirit and business methods into the 
school. 

" Savans and donkeys to the rear," was Napoleon's 
order in Egypl 

For this conception of our calling we are much 
at fault. Listen, for instance, to this proposition by 
Adolph Douai * : 

*^ The teacher ought to be a pensioner of the State ; 
every care for his existence should be taken from oS 
his mind. He should be spared every indignity of a 
dependent condition, every struggle for existence, in 
order to belong to his calling exclusively, and to 
embrace it with devotion." 

*/jB ^'^ew £^ngland Journal of Education^ x\V.^fi!^. 
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This is making teachers not merely babes but 
intellectual eunuchs. It is manhood in the teacher 
that commands respect, and that makes men of his 
scholars ; and what sort of manhood is that which 
cannot contract its own bills and pay them and lay 
by something for a rainy day? The word "pen- 
sion '' suggests a physical cripple ; but he is an 
intellectual hunchback who embraces a profession 
in youth with the hope that in old age he may be 
permitted to sun himself on the veranda of a State 
poorhouse. 

I know that pensions are paid to retired judges, 
as well as to crippled soldiers ; and when the occu- 
pation of teaching ranks with that of judges, and 
our salaries correspond with theirs, we may be able 
to receive without self-reproach what will then be a 
pension liberal in amount. The man who would 
not care to hold out his hat on a street-corner may 
accept with beaming satisfaction a " testimonial " 
from his fellow-citizens. But with salaries as they 
are and teachers as they are, the man who drew his 
pension would look like a beggar : and feel like one. 

Without discussing the question of Tenure of 
Office, I would merely suggest that in this effort we 
are asking what the well-paid offia^i:^ ot ^^'^^^^^- 
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tions do not find necessary. The bank-teller and 
cashier hold oflBce only for a year ; and they are 
usually re-elected, — if they are still this side of the 
St. Lawrence. The insurance-president, the cotton- 
mill superintendent are subject to annual election ; 
but it seldom worries them. The fact is, in all 
such positions the man knows that he is practically 
indispensable, and his confidence rests on that 
assurance. 

Now why should not the teacher make himself 
indispensable in the same way? The answer is 

* 

easy : the board of education does not know how 
to measure his work, as a board of directors knows 
how to measure the work of a bank-cashier or a 
cotton-mill superintendent. 

For instance, perhaps no theory of education is 
more thoroughly established than Jacotot's of mas- 
terly inactivity. The teacher is most useful when 
he is seemingly most useless. The little boy who 
couldn't do his problems, and didn't see why he 
needed to learn because when he was a man he 
would be a teacher and make his scholars do 'em, 
hit upon a great educational principle. 

But what would the average member of a board 
of education think of it? You know the story of 
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the petroliarch who hired a string-quartette for his 
daughter's reception. Passing by, he observed that 
one of the violinists was not playing. 

" See here, mister," he said, " what's the matter 

4 

with you ? Why aren't you at it ? " 

" Why, sir, I have a sixteen bars' rest here." 
" Rest? at three dollars a night? Not if I know 
it : you start that fiddle ! " 

So tlie average member of a board of education 
sits beside the teacher and sees a class come in list- 
less and indifferent, sees them march back to their 
seats half an hour afterward brimming with life 
and enthusiasm, reflects that they are bright child- 
ren if his boy happens to be among them, but 
declares the teacher has the easiest work he ever 
saw — nothing to do but sit still and listen. He 
never dreams — how should he ? — ^that the Ufe and 
enthusiasm these thirty scholars carry away have 
been drained out of the teacher as positively as his 
blood would be drained by a vein-opening. In 
reverent imitation of the great Master, the true 
teacher may say at the close of school, " Virtue has 
gone out of me." But it has gone out unobtrusively, 
perhaps unconsciously; and this quiet, observant, 
sympathetic teacher, who has poured out bia Vw^^'ibs?^^ 
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life for his scholars, may be displaced by a brawl- 
ing braggart who will make more impression be- 
cause he makes more noise. 

And this leads to what seems to me more import- 
ant than raising of salaries, or establishment of 
pensions, or lengthened terms of service — and that 
is Discrimination in Employment. 

"These, then,'' says President EUot*, "are the 
three main features of a well-organized public 

« 

school service : careful selection of teachers by ex- 
amination and probation ; ultimate appointment, 
without limitation of time ; and a system of retir- 
ing annuities." 

All I ask is that reforms be attempted in this 
order. 

I can only hint at some of the immediate steps 
we might be taking. 

(1) Teachers should discriminate among them- 
selves and against themselves. I do not at this 
moment remember conversing with a teacher about 
a contemporary teacher superior to himself It 
amuses one whose attention has been called to 
it to notice how inevitably inquiry about a fellow- 
teacher leads the speaker to comparisons favorable 

*yifw England Journal qf Education^ jIjUO, 
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to himself. The nightingale has a tolerably smooth 
voice, but somehow it lacks breadth. 

Now there are lawyers who will admit that they 
have superiors at the bar. If Mr. Evarts were 
stricken with paralysis, not all the young attorneys 
in the country would jump upon the train and rush 
to New York to apply for his position. A good 
many of them would be aware that they could 
not fill the place. 

(2) Teachers should be men among men, with 
nothing in their dress or their manner or their con- 
versation to indicate that their functions are limited 
to the school-room. 

I was urging one of the normal principals in this 
State to forward a certain matter before the Legis- 
lature, on the ground that he was so free from the 
external characteristics of the pedagogue that he 
could meet the members on a level, and not be con- 
sidered an impractical visionary. 

'* Yes," he said, " I had evidence the other morn- 
ing that I am not recognized at forty rods as a 
teacher. I had been riding three or four hours on 
the cars, and the limited accommodations at the 
Brackett House did not enable me to remove all the 
cinders. I sat down to be shaved, and the barb^it 
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began his orchestral accompaniment by inquiring 
where I had played the night before. 

" ' Played ? ' I repeated. 

« i Why, yes/ he said ; ' don't you belong to Cal 
Wagner's minstrel troupe ? ' " 

There are men in the profession, who if they saw 
themselves as the public looks upon them would 
take it as a compliment to be mistaken for a nigger- 
minstrel. 

(3) The difference in the results of good teaching 
and poor teaching should be proved and empha- 
sized and illustrated. It is a common assumption 
that the cost of educating a child is the cost of his 
tuition ; hence that if one teacher at $1,000 a year 
accomplishes half as much with fifty boys as an- 
other at $2,000, he is as cheap, and it becomes a 
mere question of the quantity one cares to purchase 
But as a matter of fact the tuition is as subordinate 
an element in the public school as it is in the pri- 
vate school. The board and clothes and general 
care of the boy should be reckoned as part of the 
cost of his education ; and when these are estimated 
it becomes a question of $16,000 as the cost of edu- 
cating under one teacher, against $17,000 under the 
other, with twice the xeauWa. 
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" We think there is no exaggeration in saying," 
reported the Committee on Normal Schools to the 
New York Legislature*, "that a teacher who under- 
stands his business will accomplish more in a year 
than is accomplished in three years under untrained 
instruction. " Suppose she is an intermediate teacher 
at $300 a year, with fifty children under her ; and 
that a competent teacher could be secured for $500. 
Then estimating the home expenses of each child at 
$300 a year, the cost of securing the same amount 
of education is in the case of the incompetent 
teacher $45,900 as against $15,500 in the case of a 
superior teacher. 

Nor is this the measure of the extravagance of 
hiring poor teachers. The old Greek musician 
charged double price to those who had taken les- 
sons before coming to him— one half for correcting 
bad habits. It is questionable whether the bad 
habits formed under an incompetent teacher can be 
eradicated at any cost of time and money. Your 
scholars might better have been pupils of Mt. 
Wopsle's great aunt, " who kept a school in the vil- 
lage ; that is to say," as Dickens puts it, " she was 
a ridiculous old woman of limited means and un- 

♦ Beport 1879, p. 41. 
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limited infirmity, who used to go to sleep from sii 
to seven every evening in the society of youth who 
paid two pence per week each for the improving 
opportunity of seeing her do it.'* 

Nor is it a question of mental loss alone. 

Describing the effect of an incompetent teacher, 
the National Teachers^ Monthly* said some years 
ago: 

"Ere long the unconscious parent is pained and 
startled by the intelligence that the child is no 
longer doing well. He is warned that he -has beeia 
absent. The influence of evil associates, unper- 
ceived by the careless or stupid teacher, or neglected, 
has overpowered her influence, notwithstanding the 
immense advantage on her side, and truancy and 
other moral delinquencies ensue. The bright, gen- 
tle, confiding face which was entrusted you by the 
hopeful parent loses its innocent, cleanly look, and 
dirt and wile aiid sullenness overspread it. Correct 
deportment is despised, and good scholarship loses 
its attractions. He has entered an atmosphere 
where disobedience, insubordination, and rebellion 
are rampant, and the time and strength that should 
be devoted to unfolding tlie mysteries of knowledge 
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are enlisted in a harsh and hopeless struggle to 
maintain an odious and barren discipline." 

"A weed," says Emerson, '^ is a plant whose vir- 
tues have not yet been discovered." There are 
weeds in every school-room that the indiflferent 
teacher neglects or casts into the highway, to become 
desperados and criminals. There are teachers who 
would recognize strength under the rudeness of such 
natures, and transform them by sympathy and cul- 
ture into pillars of the school and of the State. 
Do you think the public could afford to make a 
hundred dollars difference in the salaries of two 
such teachers ? 

(4) There should be less development of elaborate 
systems, and more recognition of the personality of 
the teacher. 

"Education is a dynamical, not a mechanical 
process," says Dr. Arnold, '^and the more powerful 
and vigorous the mind of the teacher, the more 
clearly and readily he can grasp things, the better 
fitted he is to cultivate the mind of another." 

" Few people realize the fact," says President 
Eliot, ** that there can be no good teaching without 
a quick sympathy and perception in the teacher, 
and a strong personal influence going out ftcixja. 
him." 
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Canning summarizes, when he says it is not the 
harness but the horses that draw the chariot. 

" I do not care what you study," says Emerson, 
" I only care to know who is to be your teacher." 

Says the Century, " The minister of public instruc- 
tion who boasted that he could look at his watch 
and know just what question was being asked in 
every school of a given grade in France, was a good 
illustration of a system-worshiper." 

Another writer has said : "A school committee 
hires a superintendent, and then thinks it can safely 
employ an inferior class of teachers, just as an in- 
ferior class of laborers may safely be employed for 
digging or sweeping if a smart overseer is hired to 
watch them. . . Now a gain in superintendence 
which is procured at the expense of a loss of direct 
teaching power is too dearly bought. The reason 
of this is contained in a self-evident proposition 
which all people admit on its bare statement, and 
yet too often lose sight of A good school is not a 
grand building, or a nice set of furniture, or a series 
of text-books selected by a committee, or a pro- 
gramme of studies made up by the superintendent ; 
and all these things put together, though each were 
the best of the kind, would not make a good school ; 
1^ for a good school is a xaan ot a ^oxxiavx?' * 
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The system, however complete, can give only the 
general principles. The indispensable individual 
application to each pupil can be made only by the 
discriminating and sympathetic teacher. 

The line between amateur and professional work 
may be drawn through just the point where the 
teacher recognizes that his study is not of the sub- 
ject-matter but of the class. 

John B. Gough was once asked if he did not find 
it wearisome to repeat the same anecdotes night 
after night. He replied that for the first two or 
three times he delivered it, he enjoyed his lecture. 
Then it became for a dozen nights common-place 
and tedious, and he dreaded to begin it. But by 
this time it was familiar to him and he began to 
turn his attention from the lecture itself to the 
audience as affected by it. This always proved an 
unflagging source of interest. As he approached a 
humorous or a pathetic climax he began to wonder 
whether it would be appreciated, and he learned to 
experiment upon expression and emphasis to see 
just what was surest to capture the particular audi- 
ence before him. When this stage was reached he 
was sure of quite as much entertainment . from the 
audience as they could get from him. 
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This is the attitude of the professional teacher. 
He does not complain languidly that he is tired of 
teaching arithmetic because he knows all about it. 
He may know all about addition of fractions, and 
what are on general principles the best methods 
of teaching it, but he does not know till he exper- 
iments just how addition of fractions will strike 
the mind of Tommy Jones. The recitation teaches 
him nothing new about fractions, but it teaches him 
a good deal about Tommy Jones. 

Now that is a sort of study the system cannot 
provide for. " The teacher may adapt methods but 
should never adopt them." "The man who would 
translate a book out of one language into another 
must know both," p.nd the teacher who would put 
ideas into a child's mind must know the mind as 
well as the ideas. " It is not by his own taste but 
by that of the fish, that a sportsman baits his hook," 
says Macaulay, and the teacher will present his 
subject not as would be clearest to himself, but as 
experience and observation shows him will be clear- 
est to this particular pupil. 

" To be able to find out the peculiar constitution 
of each child's mind," says Jean Paul Richter, "so 
as to bring what you would teach down to the level 
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of its understanding, and yet to make it work in 
such a way as to seize upon and comprehend the 
subject and reproduce it, this is teaching : and noth- 
ing else deserves the name." 

Such considerations I would urge upon the pub- 
lic, in conversation, at associations, — ^and in those 
educational columns of local newspapers that prin- 
cipals should seek to secure and control. Especially 
would I avoid assuming at these associations any 
attitude that makes examinations less severe, posi- 
tion less dependent on results, simple incumbency 
more secure. By etymology, the sinecurist is long- 
lived, and if we wait for the lymphatic ins to die 
off, young and vigorous outs will stagnate for want 
of opportunity. 

I do not quarrel with Life-Tenure, or even with 
Pensions, provided we can first be assured of what 
seems to me an indispensable pre-requisite to the 
beneficial working of either, — viz., that the work of 
superior teachers be recognized and secured. I do 
not ask that only competent teachers be hired : — in 
fifty years under the most favorable conditions we 
shall not have enough competent teachers for our 
schools. I do not ask even that the average teacher 
recognize the demands his work makes upon him, 
or try to meet them. 
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But I do ask that the teacher who is competent, 
who does recognize these demands, and who does 
meet them, shall no longer be compelled to contend 
for a position on equal terms with a beardless lad 
from college, or a sole support of a widowed mother, 
or a woodman-spare-that-tree old fossil whom the 
committee are too tender-hearted to turn out. There 
are a few men who love teaching, who were born to 
enlist the sympathy of children, and who devote 
their lives to study of a science of which the art is 
so delicate and the results are so momentous. Show 
these men the same recognition that is shown physi- 
cians and lawj'^ers and clergymen, by asking, not 
What shall be the salary ? but Where can we find 
the man ? 

To put it briefly, the fatal flaw in our status as a 
profession, is that the average school-board is a 
checker-board. In playing draughts the only im- 
portant consideration is that the square be covered. 
If a man rolls to the floor out of reach, another Mdll 
do as well, or a penny or a button will serve, — any- 
thing to show that the place is not empty. And so 
if a principal resigns, why, anybody will do that 
can sit in the chair without being put out by the 
big boys, — ^your cousin, my nephew, this graduate 
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who wants to earn money to pay his college-debts. 

Now suppose we could convert our school-boards 
into chess-boards. When a knight falls to the carpet 
you do not replace him by a pawn, or a rook by a 
bishop ; and you will make almost any sacrifice to 
retain your queen. One of these pawns may some- 
time be a queen, but not till by long probation 
and many steps of progress, she has won her posi- 
tion in the queen's row. 

There should be a Queen's Row in teaching, and 
all the steps of progress toward it should be definite 
and certificated. 

Then, and not till then, the Teacher's Business 
will become the Teacher's Profession. 
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One of those melancholy books written by an 
lUeged humorist a few years ago, began like this : 

"Some write books for fame ; some write because 
iheir friends insist upon it ; some because of a 
aeaven-born instinct that must find utterance ; some 
Decause mankind is. thirsty for what they have to 
5ay. But I write for ducats. This book is pub- 
lished to make money out of." 

The joke and the book fell flat ; deservedly. The 
naan meant to be funny ; he simply showed himself 
stupid. He was blind to the universal instinct that 
whatever is artistic demands a motive above mere 
gain. The laborer may shovel for his dollar a day : 
but in proportion as intellect, purpose, ideal, enter 
into work, the necessity increases that the basis of 
eflfort be professional. And the essence of profes- 
sional work is that however high or low be the price 
accepted for .service, when the service is promised it 
is to be rendered with all zeal. 

m 
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The brakeman who was reproved for proDouncing 
Canisteo indistinctly, and inquired indignantly if 
the passengers expected a fine tenor voice for ten 
shillings a day, spoke from the standpoint of the 
artisan who means that his work shall do justice to 
his employer ; the artist means that his work shall 
be worthy of himself 

Unhappy the teacher that does not classify him- 
self an artist. Miss Brackett well says : 

" The teacher who is not willing, so long as she is 
an apprentice, to work with her whole soul for $300, 
will never reach $1,200. I care not if she under- 
stands two languages, or can calculate eclipses, or 
knows all the lists of all the kings and all the 
emperors from Confucius down. She may even 
have all the knowledge attainable : but without a 
reverence for the art of education, all her acquire- 
ments will be the broken pieces which she may hold 
in her hand while the * beistigos band ' is lacking. 
We do sadly need in many cases the reverence of 
the true artist for his work. We do sadly n 
teachers who are artists and not artisans*." 

But there is a certain satisfaction in feeling that 
the quality of one's work is recognized and paid 

* American Journal qf Edtication^ Oct., 1877. 
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for, and it is from this subordinate point of view 
that I ask you to consider some elements of the 
teacher's commercial value. 

Character has commercial value. 

And the first element of character I shall men- 
tion is Integrity. It is worth observing that this 
word, which properly means " wholeness ", has been 
limited until it comes to mean trustworthiness in 
business transactions, the common sense of man- 
kind thus formulating the conviction that of all de- 
ficiencies the most fatal is that a man's business 
word is not to be depended on. 

Especially is this true of the teacher. The rela- 
tions under which he meets the parents of his pupils 
are mostly those of business ; the opinions of him 
formed by those parents will depend largely upon 
his promptness in payment. Now perhaps there is 
no other kind of contempt so bitter, so acrimonious, 
as that felt by a small tradesman who is embar- 
rassed in his own payments by the delinquency of 
customers who seem to him entirely able to pay. 
To the grocer, the milkman, the shoemaker, the 
teacher's salar}'^ looks enormous ; and if he lets his 
bills run, accumulates excuses, and finally seems 
likely to default altogether, these men become violent 
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in their expressions of indignation and contempt 
I have known one of the best instructors in the 
State, holding a prominent position at a high salary, 
reduced to ask credit for a beefsteak under pretence 
of having left his pocket-book in his other trousers, 
and humiliated by having that credit contemptu- 
ously refused. 

How are pupils to respect a teacher who has in 
the community a reputation like that ? Their lips 
soon fall into the habitual curl of scorn that thev 
have seen on their parents' lips whenever the teach- 
er's name is mentioned. 

But there is a reflex influence upon the teacher 
himself. The first demand society makes upon a 
man is that he pay his way ; and the three-handed 
men find that the little behind-hand interferes seri- 
ously with the work of the other two. You know 
the story of the minister who used regularly oJi 
Saturday night to borrow a five-dollar bill of one of 
his deacons,, and as regularly to return it on Holi- 
day morning. Having marked the bill lent, to be 
sure the one returned was identical, the deacon 
asked him why he kept borrowing this money he 
never used. 

*' Why, brother Brown," was the reply, "the fact 
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is I preach better when I am on a sound financial 
basis." 

We all do OUT work better when we are on 
^. a'sound' financial basis. "Income one hundred 
a pounds, expenses ninety-nine pounds,, nineteen and 
J six-pence," says Thackeray in effect, somewhere, 
*' result, dignified happiness. Income one hundred 
J pounds, expenses one hundred pounds and sixpence, 
; result, a sneaking misery." 

One of the normal principals in this State, told 
I me once that he had been unable to lay up much 
money, but that when he began teaching he had 
made a rule from which he had never varied : so 
to limit his expenses, that when he drew his quar- 
ter's salary he had no bills to pay out of it, — he 
was always sure to be at least three months ahead. 
The man with even that much start has an advant- 
age usually underestimated over his fellow that is 
living from hand to mouth, or is contracting bills he 
only hopes to pay. Is it Lowell who says that the 
consciousness of a well-fitting gown gives woman. at 
church a serenity that piety cannot fully impart? 
What a well-fitting dress is to the woman, a well-filled 
pocket-book is to the man. He has no tradesmen to 
avoid, no duns to evade, no excuses to make, ^\>A^ 
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always in the wake of duns and excuses, no transpar- 
ent falsehoods to tell. He can look every man in 
the eye, can buy where he chooses, and can have 
what he wants because he has disciplined himself to 
want only what he can have. 

To the teacher this attitude is especially importr 
ant for this reason : his power with his trustees 
depends mainly upon his independence. If he is a 
superior teacher he can command a superior posi- 
tion, if not in this school in some other ; so if the 
trustees propose to reduce his salary or to hamper 
him by unworthy restrictions, he has only to say to 
them : '* Gentlemen, you evidently want a different 
kind of man, and my resignation gives you a chance 
to look him up." 

But to find the right place may require waiting, 
some weeks, possibly some months, without employ- 
ment and without salary. With all bills paid and 
money ahead this is easy enough, and is a good 
investment ; but with the bills unpaid and borrow- 
ing possibilities exhausted, it is simply impossible. 
The trustees know this, and take advantage of it 
The teacher knows it, and dares not insist upon 
what he might otherwise safely demand. 

"Put money in thy purse," teacher, and keep it 
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there, some of it. You will never know what it is 
to be ^^ integer vitae^^ till you are a quarter's salary 
ahead of all money obligations. 

Emerson somewhere remarks with that practical 
common-sense so curiously allied in him with 
glimpses of- the unfathomable, that if you want an 
over-due bill paid, you should not inform your 
debtor that you are in need of money : for when 
you do that you acknowledge yourself in his power, 
and that it is a favor you are begging instead of a 
right you are demanding. Years ago I taught the 
high-school in Meriden, Ct, rattling around in the 
shoes of Col. Homer B.* Sprague, who had been 
elected to the Legislature to secure the re-establish- 
ment of the State Normal school. He drew his 
salary and paid half of it to me, and I shall never 
forget the impression that first payment made upon 
me. The treasurer of the board was, I think, a 
shoemaker, a small tradesman making perhaps a 
thousand dollars a year; and yet because it was 
through his hands the public money was paid he 
fairly patronized Col. Sprague, and someway the 
Colonel's manly form seemed to weazen under it. 
He had to have the money, and the shoemaker 
knew he had to have it, and gloated in that for the 
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moment he was put in the position of master of a 
man whose shoes he was unworthy to cobble. It is 
a position of dependence in which the teacher need 
not and should not stand. His salary should be 
brought to him, and he should accept it as the 
savings-bank accepts the interest on a mortgage. 
This he may insist upon, if he will put himself in 
position not to be dependent upon getting his salary 
on a specific day. The world respects a man with 
capital, and the teacher with his debts paid and 
money in his pocket is a man of capital. 

Character involves Professional as well as Com- 
mercial Honor. A. R. Hope says sadly : 

*' We dominies so seldom have a good word to say 
of each other. This is a sad fact, but a fact, never- 
theless, and the reason is clear enough. We are so 
accustomed to have our own way and hear our 
own tongues going, that we do not make good 
society for each other. I believe the same rule holds 
good with crowned heads and country parsons. If 
there were a dozen emperors of Abyssinia living and 
ruling within a convenient distance of one another, 
we should find them by no means peaceable neigh- 
bors ; and in the same way, we dominies, so far aa 
not bound over by Mrs. Grundy to keep the peace, 
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are given to sneer at the attainments and exertions 
of our brethren*." 

When we not only sneer at our brethren but try to 
supplant them ; when we decry and slander and 
underbid them in our attempt to secure their places 
for ourselves, we deserve to be pilloried for the con- 
tempt of mankind. 

Character further involves scrupulous honor in 
the teacher's relations to his pupils. The best 
teachers are often tempted to unwise familiarity 
with their larger girls. We do not count as a 
teacher the man who could stain such a relation by 
an impure thought; but we have known serious 
difficulty to arise when the delight one feels in a 
bright, lovable pupil is allowed to drift into senti- 
mental fondness. As Longfellow puts it : 

Came the preceptor, gazing idly round 
Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper class. 

Children are quick to see and to report, even to 
misreport such weakness as this, and of a sudden 
the teacher's influence is sapped. ** If a student 
convince you that you are wrong and he is right," 

*Book about Dominies, 
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says Emerson, " acknowledge it cheerfully, and hug 
him." 

That " him " should strictly preserve its gender. 

Jean Paul well advises : 

•* Holily preserve childlike trust, without which 
there can be no education. Never forget that the 
httle child looks up to you as to a lofty genius, an 
apostle full of revelations whom he trusts altogether 
more absolutely than his equals ; and that the lie of 
an apostle destroys the whole moral world." 

Prof. Andrews declares that high character is the 
source of all true authority in the teacher. ** One of 
the Greek writers truly said : There is no culture 
from him who does not please. Popularity, indeed, 
often attends what is superficial and spurious. Cater- 
ing to the lower impulses of the student may for a 
time secure favor ; but sooner or later all worthy 
popularity comes to him who deserves it. It is but 
another name for authority. Without this the elBfort 
to impart knowledge will meet but a listless recep- 
tion, and any attempt to influence character will be 
repelled. . . It is this personal authority which 
identifies the school and the teacher. Rugby was 
Arnold and Arnold was Rugby ; while Union Col- 
lege, for half a century, was almost synonymous 
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with the name of Eliphalet Nott. The success of 
such a teacher rests not on a mere ipse dixit It is 
not a moral compulsion that aims to break down 
the student's convictions. It creates, however, a pre- 
sumption in a teacher's favor ; it engenders a proper 
and healthful deference, without which there is no 
true culture*." 

I got off the train once at a village where there 
were two schools, under two principals. Of two or 
three boys loafing near the station I asked after the 
first. As soon as they found out whom I meant, — 
*'01d Tommy?" one of them said, ''why he's out 
of town. Vacation." — " And is the other school 
closed?" "0 no, you will find Mr. Brown there." 
It was not the "Old Tommy" and the "Mr. 
Brown " alone that showed me how different was 
the influence of the two men, but the very tone of 
the boy's voice changed. He referred to the first 
with a sneer, and drew down his face in speaking 
of the second as he would if he had been walking 
up to his desk on an errand. Character that mani- 
fests itself like that pays : it has commercial value. 

Health has commercial value. " A nice person," 
says Sydney Smith, ''looks clean and cheerful." 

* Unhf^rsUp ConvocatUmy 1878, 
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What a happy light a clean and cheerful teacher 
throws over the school-room. 

Health involves earnestness and enthusiasm. 

" Dr. Arnold's great power resided in this," says 
Dean Stanley, ** that he gave such an intense earn- 
estness to life. Every pupil was made to feel that 
there was a work for him to do — that his happiness 
as well as his duty lay in doing that work well 
Hence an indescribable zest w^as communicated to 
the young man's feelings about life. . . Pupils 
of the most different natures were keenly stimulated. 
None felt that he was left out, or that because he was 
not endowed with large powers of mind there was 
no sphere open to him in the honorable pursuit of 
usefulness*.'' 

" Enthusiasm ! " cries Dr. Mears. '^ Not in thirty 
years' hearing has that world lost its charm to my 
ears. It speaks of youthful energy and glow and 
ideality ; of the halo of fresh imagination cast about 
the common-places of life and work ; of ardor and 
momentum sweeping down obstacles, and commu- 
nicating itself as a rare magnetism in a wide circle 
of influence t-'^ 

* Life of Thomas Arnold. 
f^r T* ^tate Amciation^ 1876, 
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*^ Enthusiasm," says Inspector Hughes of Toronto, 
** is well directed energy ; not mere excitement, or 
assumed animation. Enthusiasm must spring from 
a genuine fervent desire for the accomplishment of 
an understood purpose. Enthusiasm in teaching 
must grow from a love for the work through ac 
quaintance with the subjects to be taught, and ;■■ 
deep conviction of the great value of education i. 
forming the characters and securing the success of 
his pupils. Some one says, ' Enthusiastic men are 
narrow.' Perhaps they are to a certain extent, but 
narrowing a man's energies to his legitimate work 
is the most essential foundation for his success. 

*^ The teacher should widen his mental range, and 
concentrate his energies and his emotional nature. 
* Enthusiasm is not a reckless zeal without knowl- 
edge ; neither is it that overplus of feeling or action 
that overdoes the work but undoes the worker. But 
it does consist in the combination of a high appre- 
ciation of the importance of your work, and a hearty 
zeal in the accomplishment of that work. Fanati- 
cism is zeal without knowledge ; indifference is no 
zeal whatever ; enthusiasm is zeal tempered by pru- 
dence, modified by knowledge. Indifference chills ; 
^nthu^iasm warms and q^uicken^. ^ t^a.<Jaftx ^\^~ 
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out enthusiasm has no right to be a teacher. He 
cannot be one, in the truest and broadest sense, 
without it.' '' 

But how can there be enthusiasm without health? 
W. H. Lambert declares : 

'*Both experience and observation have taught 
me that teachers as a class are not careful of their 
health, and do not sufficiently value a good sound 
body as an element contributing to the largest pro- 
fessional success; that they too often forget that 
cheerfulness, courage, patience, temper, self-control, 
enthusiasm, and all the virtues which are constita- 
ents of the atmosphere of the child-garden, in which 
are to grow and be developed the human plants 
committed to their care, are the products, very 
largely, of their bodily health. . . Although 
teachers have more holidays, more and longer vaca- 
tions, yet statistics show that no class of people so 
early break down under their work *." 

He specifies, (1) they are too anxious, (2) take too 
little exercise, (3) work too many hours, (4) multi- 
ply details of school management, (5) are too con- 
stantly the pedagogue ; and he adds : 

" The greatest power the teacher can carry into 

1 . - . I _ H^^M W^— ^i— ■^-^— ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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the School-room is a joyous, courageous, and enthus- 
iastic disposition, the ofiFspring of health. Bilious- 
ness is as catching as enthusiasm, and the teacher 
always becomes the pupiPs barometer, by which the 
latter may foretell the condition of his own mental 
atmosphere. . . A cheerful school is always a 
successful one, and I hold that the success of a 
school is proportioned to the happiness of its pupils. 
Indeed, he who cannot teach a happy school has no 
right to teach at all. But how can a teacher be 
happy when a dyspeptic stomach is torturing him 
with its never-<5easing pangs ; when a sluggish liver 
is throwing its saffron hues into his face ; when the 
body is trembling under the thumpings of a flabby 
heart ; and when the entire system is reduced under 
a nervous prostration ? " 

Few teachers appreciate the commercial value of 
Neatness, How often a man wonders why he ap- 
plied in vain for a position, when he wore a frayed 
frock coat with greasy lappels, his hair frowsy, his 
boots unpolished, his visible linen made up of paper 
collars and cuffs soiled • by a week's travelling. 
With all the testimonials in the world, such a man 
could not expect to be engaged by an intelligent 

board of ^ucatiou, Th^ t^^chei: i^ ^tx ^^i^xsc^V^^'^^ 
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his pupils, and no precepts about tidiness could 
undo the effect of such a daily exhibition. 

" It makes a difference in a man's prospects, 
whether he keeps his finger-nails clean/' I said to a 
normal principal, the other day. " Yes," he replied 
emphatically, " and whether he keeps his toe-naib 
clean/' He was right. A man applying for a 
position does not uncover his feet to prove that he 
is fond of water, but unconsciously he exhibits the 
general character of his personal habits by a hun- 
dred tokens that he can neither assume nor conceaL 

Courtesy has a commercial value of which many 
teachers seem ignorant. ** Politeness," says Sydney 
Smith, '' is like an air-cushion ; there may be noth- 
ing in it, but it eases the jolts of life wonderfully." 
Gideon F. Thayer tells us : 

'* Governor Everett, of Massachusetts, widely 
known as an accomplished gentleman, frequently 
visited a primary school in the city of Boston, when 
every pupil evinced by his deportment that he feU 
the influence of tlie governor's courteous manners, 
even before he spoke ; and on one occasion a little 
pupil said to tlie teacher, after he had withdrawn, 
^Miss Brown, I always feel just as if 1 must keep 

bowing, wlien that gc^ntleman comes into school*.'" 

■ -■ "ij 
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There is but one safe basis of courtesy in the 
school-room, and that consists in a genuine Love for 
children. To quote again from W. H. Lambert : 

" The man who never unbends, who never throws 
off his load of dignity, and who does not instinct- 
ively seek to indulge in playfulness and the unre- 
strained freedom of childhood, cannot be a healthy 
man. The kingdom of heaven comes to us in this 
world only when we are little children. Dr. John- 
son on a frolic, Lord Chatham playing at marbles, 
and Walter Scott romping with his dogs, show us 
how such colossal minds unbend from their great 
tasks. . . Whoever has read Stanley's biography 
of that wonderful man, Dr. Arnold, has discovered 
that the secret of this great teacher's success con- 
sisted in his marvellous sympathy with boy-nature, 
arising from his abounding animal spirits. When, 
said he once to a friend, 1 cannot run up the library 
stairs three steps at once, I shall think it time to 
leave teaching *." 

" What an amiable litter we have here in this 
kennel of mannerism ! " says another writer ; " black, 
snarling Asperity, red, yelping Dictatorialness, and 
yellow, open-jawed Monopoly. The vital question 

* If^w EngUmd Journal qf Educatiwiy xii,^, 
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for the teacher is, how he may protect hunself against 
their too great annoyance, how get the mastery over 
them, how chain to the school-room floor this Cer- 
berean brood. . . 

" We doubtless have all smiled at the credulity 
of that old Spanish cavalier who explored trackless 
waters and ransacked pathless wildernesses to find a 
fount of water that would wash out the unsightli- 
nesses of age, and in their places evoke the graces 
of eternal youth. . . The teacher stands con- 
stantly in the very midst of such a fountain, with 
innumerable jets disporting their aromatic, pellucid, 
effervescent waters on every hand ; and most stupid 
indeed, aye, culpable is he, if he shall not extract 
from their sweet environment the ehxir of peren- 
nial youth*." 

In answer to a letter asking how his poetry was 
still as fresh as forty years ago, Longfellow answered 
that he knew a pear-tree two hundred years old that 
bore as sweet fruit as when it was young, and 
added, ** I presume it is because the tree grows a 
Httle every year.'' 

And this suggests whose fault it is that Yovth has 
commercial value. As a rule the man commands a 
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new position most readily at thirty, the woman at 
twenty-five — ages at which in other professions their 
success would hardly have begun. It is because 
teachers so often lack sympathy with childhood, so 
often lose the progressiveness of growth in them- 
selves, that this impression so generally exists as to 
the teacher's most valuable period of work. Rous- 
seau says : 

" The teacher of a child should be young, even 
as young as possible, consistent with his having 
attained necessary discretion and sagacity. I would 
have him be himself a child, that he might become 
the companion of his pupil, and gain his confi- 
dence by partaking of his amusements. There are 
not things in common enough between infancy and 
manhood to form a solid attachment at so great a 
distance. Children sometimes caress old men, but 
they never love them.'' 

It depends on the life one leads whether there are 
things enough in common between himself and 
childhood to permit of companionship. Unhappy 
man, unworthy teacher, who at any age while his 
faculties remain has lost his power of loving and 
being loved by children. 

Scholarship has commercial value. 
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In this State the present scale of salaries for men 
is dependent upon their education somewhat in the 
following degree. 

The man just graduated at college with fair 
scholarship and unblemished character is tolerably 
sure of a $500 position, whatever his other character- 
istics. The demand for teachers at this price, where 
scholarship is the main consideration, is quite equal 
to the supply. 

Beyond this, all depends on the man himself. If 
he is without experience, he will be ranked mainly 
by his personal appearance. If he is prompt, posi- 
tive, persuasive, he can get a small village school at 
$800, and he may get $1,000 or more. If he has 
marked specialties he may get a department in 
some academy or small college, but usually at a 
salary $200 less than he would receive as principal. 

If he has had successful experience, even in a dis- 
trict school, his low^est limit should be $800, and from 
that upward according to the character of his ex- 
perience. Sometimes he does not get it, but that is 
only on account of undeveloped means of commu- 
nication between schools and teachers. The de- 
mand is equal to the supply at these figures. 

The fresh normal graduate of the classical course 
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stands quite on a level with the inexperienced col- 
lege-graduate. I emphasize the classical depart- 
ment, because our village schools that pay $600 or 
more to a principal demand ability to teach Latin 
and often Greek. Most of them care little about 
having these languages taught, but they feel as if 
they were not getting their money's worth unless 
the principal can teach theiii if required. Hence 
the folly of the measure introduced into the legis- 
lature last winter, abolishing the study of Greek in 
the normal schools. It would simply close to normal 
graduates the doors of our best union schools, where 
at present the normal schools are doing more than 
anywhere else to justify themselves. 

But though our normal graduates begin on a 
level with our collegians, they do not rise so fast 
with experience. Their practical limit, so far as 
their education helps them, apart from exceptional 
natural ability, is $1,000 a year. Schools that pay 
more than that want a college graduate. This fact 
a great many normal graduates after a little teach- 
ing recognize, and accordingly make the necessary 
sacrifices to secure a college course. This gives us, 
so far as training can do it, the best teachers we 
have, always in demand for superior schools. 
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An exceptional instance in reversed ordey was 
that of Prof. Burchard, editor of the State BHujcot 
tional Journal founded at Saratoga fourteen years aga 
He was graduated from Yale College first, and thai 
took a course in the Oswego Normal. But that was 
pedagogical enterprise too exceptional to last Like 
the good little boys who die young, he soon gave 
up teaching and went into Colorado banking. 

For experienced teachers capable of carrying 
through the entire course of Regents' advanced 
examinations, of managing a school without fric- 
tion, and of manipulating a board of education 
without the board's finding it out, $1,000 is at 
present a low salary. Villages of more than a 
thousand inhabitants with a school under the Re- 
gents and doing well do not grumble at $1,200, and 
pay from that up to $1,700 or $1,800, as at Ilion 
and Waterville. City ward schools, outside New 
York and Brooklyn, pay usually $1,500, high 
schools $1,500 to $3,000, superintendencies $1,200 
to $4,000. The limit of salary a teacher may ex- 
pect to reach in New York is $2,000. He paay 
happen upon one of the bigger places ; — aud he 
may pick up a diamond in Broadway : people some- 
times drop them. 
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Of course many of these places, some of the best of 
them, are filled by men with neither normal nor col- 
lege training, who were never graduated anywhere, 
but whose natural fitness and professional progres- 
siveness have enabled them to keep abreast of those 
with greater educational advantages. But there is 
no such man who does not regret that he is not a 
graduate. He knows that his home-made armour 
has cost him dear, and that with all his labor it 
has fissures here and there that gape open at un- 
happy crises. If he had not the discrimination to 
recognize this, he would not have the discrimina- 
tion to hold his place ; and he is always the first to 
urge upon young men the commercial value of a 
broad and thorough education. 

These general principles apply also to young 
women, so far as they mean to make teaching a life- 
work. Indeed, there is more definiteness of demand 
for certain training in women than in men teachers. 
There are many schools that make the rule abso 
lute to employ as assistants in lower grades on^ 
normal graduates ; and while a few boards of ed 
cation have a prejudice against them, born of v 
happy experience, in general it may be said tha' 
normal diploma is recognized as the surest singl 
proof of fitness. 
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But it is gradually becoming recognized that it 
makes quite a difference whether this diploma be 
from the English or from the classical department, 
not so much from the greater range of studies, as 
from the discipline gained by the extra year of train- 
ing. It is an unhappy fact that many teachers hold 
a normal diploma who cannot spell correctly, who 
do not know the courtesies of correspondence, who 
have not yet obtained that most essential element 
of control of others — the mastery of themselves. 
My experience leads me to think there should be a 
distinction in nomenclature, so that the terms "nor- 
mal graduate" and "normal diploma" shall not 
apply indiscriminately to a two-, a three-, or a four- 
years' course. 

Within a few years the college-graduate has be- 
come an important factor in the selection of women 
teachers. Not only Vassar and Smith and Well- 
esley, but Cornell and Syracuse and Michigan Uni- 
versity are sending out women-graduates to teach 
These command a higher salary than normal grad- 
uates from the start, and seem likely to assume 
virtual control of the best positions. The demon- 
stration is even more positive than in the case of 
men, that mental discipline is worth paying for; 
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and if it is obtained without sacrifice of health it 
affords a capital likely to pay a liberal dividend. 

It is only within a few years that Pedagogical 
Training has begun to have a recognized commer- 
cial value. The fact that the normal graduate con- 
tends on terms so nearly equal . with the college 
graduate of much broader scholarship shows that 
the normal schools are accomplishing what is much 
their most important work — ^the awakening of the 
public mind to the fact that teaching is an art the 
principles of which may be learned as the princi- 
ples of other arts are learned. 

The diflSculty just now, as in all crude begin- 
nings, is the conceit that comes from partial train- 
ing. Grace C. Bibb says : 

*' It is charged that some of these representatives 
of normal schools carry into their work a certain 
dogmatic self assertion, suflSciently unpleasant when 
dignified by sound scholarship and thorough knowl- 
edge of pedagogics, but oflPensive to the last degree 
when sustained only by very moderate scientific or 
literary attainments and by no particular pedagogic 
skill. Perhaps no one agency has done so much to 
produce a feeling of antagonism towards our schools 
in the minds of people who have no other reason 
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for hostility than the assumption of this class of 
young persons, who are especially obnoxious to the 
veteran teacher and more mildly noxious to other 
sensible people everywhere*/' 

But so long as gold is valued for ornaments, it 
will be imitated by pinchbeck, and the pinchbeck 
will be the heavier and the showier. The worst 
effect of this conceit is that it shuts out further pro- 
gress. 

Take " Methods ", for instance ; teachers now-a- 
days speak of their Methods as a sort of stock in 
trade, that may be purchased by the dozen and laid 
away in packages. A few years ago it was the 
Oswego Methods. They were bound up in brown 
cloth and sold for fourteen shillings a set Just 
now it is the Quincy Methods. They are done up 
in blue cloth, at a dollar and a half. 

Well, methods are all right if they are under- 
stood to be simply a bridge from the mind of the 
teacher to the mind of the pupil, and if it is remem- 
bered that as the distances and the embankments 
vary, so must the bridges vary both in size and in 
pattern. The methods given in a book are simply 
suggestions of a few of the infinitely varying appli- 

. LJ IW 
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cations of principles. Yet there are teachers who 
have purchased and memorized a few of these 
methods, and who think pedagogical wisdom will 
die with them. Nay, the most conceited are not the 
normal graduates or the teachers of a single book, 
but the *' self-made *' teachers who have such 
confidence in their creator that they have nevSr 
needed either training or books. They have methods 
of their own as rigid as a soldier's leather stock, and 
so satisfactory to them that they have no desire to 
investigate others. 

You have heard of the newly elected Congress- 
man from a back district who was invited to his 
first fashionable dinner. He was unaccustomed to 
having his dinner at night, but he did not want to 
spoil his appetite and so went without his usual 
noon meal. The hour was eight o'clock, but it was 
nearly nine before they sat down, and he was fam- 
ished. 

What was his disgust to find the table practically 
empty. There were silver and flowers and elegant 
programmes with outlandish names, but not a scrap 
of anything to eat. He had heard of pinching 
your stomach to array your back, but this was car- 
rying it a little too far. 
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At last, however, the waiter did bring him a plate 
of soup. Now he hated soup — wish-washy stuff: 
give him a good side of roast-beef for such an appe- 
tite as he had. But soup was all there was, and he 
had to make the best of it. So he swallowed it 
down, and as it didn't fill up much he called for 
another plate, and another, and another, wondering 
whether the rest of the guests lived on air. 

At last, however, he had enough, and he folded 
up his napkin and began to push back his chair. 

*' And what do you think ? '' he afterwards told 
the story. " Darn me if they didn't fetch on fish, 
and game, and roast, and boiled, and all the gim- 
cracks you could think on for more'n two hours : 
and there I sot chock full o' soup." 

Go to a teachers* institute, and you may give 
these teachers the choicest results of modern educa- 
tional science, and after the hour feel that your 
time has been thrown away ; for there they've sot, 
chock full o' Methods. 



I have named a few of the elements of a teacher's 
commercial value, and I fancy you are already 
asking whether if all these elements be united 
they will command the price. 
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Ah ! my friends, it is with teachers as it is with 
diamonds. The rule is simple enough. A flawless 
diamond of a single carat is worth say $100 ; of 
two carats, $250 ; of three carats, $500, and so on — 
the value growing rapidly as the size increases. 
And these are not only values but prices. You 
may sell them in the hotel-corridor, at the jeweller's, 
at auction, and they will bring substantially these 
sums. But how about the Kohinoor, the Regent, 
the Princess ? Intrinsically the same rule of increase 
more than holds good, but practically the commer- 
cial value cannot be named because the possible 
purchasers are so few. There are thousands ready 
to buy your one-, two-, three-carat diamonds, but 
only a queen or a nation has money to invest in a 
Kohinoor; so it must await a purchaser, and be 
rated at an approximation to its value. All that a 
man hath will he give for a stone like that, but all 
that most men have is not to be mentioned in con- 
nection with it. 

So with teachers. Your eight-hundred dollar 
man may depend with considerable certainty upon 
an eight-hundred dollar place, the thousand-dollar 
places are frequent, and there are many schools 
that pay twelve, fifteen, eighteen hundred. At two 
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thousand, schools become scarce, at twenfy-five 
hundred and three thousand one may wait for years 
before he finds his niche. 

But who shall put a price on the work of William 
Hutchison, who died at Norwich, Conn., a few 
months since ? Just twenty years ago he was prin- 
cipal of the academy at Groton, Mass., at a salary 
of $1,200. He had much sickness in his fieunily, 
he could not live on that amount, and he asked the 
trustees to increase it. While they were assuring 
him, and believing it, that the funds of the institu- 
tion would not permit an increase, a committee 
came up from the Norwich Free Academy, and 
offered him $4,000. Then the Groton trustees hast- 
ened to meet, and offered him $2,000 to stay. But 
their judgment of the value of his services was cor- 
rected too late. He had already made his engage- 
ment, and Lawrence Academy lost a chance it will 
never recover to rank among the first-class fitting- 
schools of New England. 

William Hutchison was a Kohinoor; and No^ 
wich got him, not because $4,000 measured his se^ 
vices, but because no other school was then ready 
to offer so large a salary to anybody. But mark 
how the Groton trustees changed their opinion of 
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what they could afford to pay him. The visit of 
the Norwich committee did not increase the value 
of his work, but it gave a new notion of its expres- 
sion in decimal currency. He was the best princi- 
pal the Groton school had ever known, far the best 
it was likely to find ; but its ideas of salary were 
founded on a $1,200 basis. The unprecedented 
competition of a $4,000 school was an earthquake 
that by a single convulsion lifted the financial level 
of these trustees' estimates 66f per cent. 

Let us hope the level was maintained, and that 
such convulsions will be frequent. 

There are signs of progress. 

A month ago, a Long Island trustee wrote to me 
for a principal, and after he had finished the letter, 
added, as a sort of superfluous caution, — as who 
should say, "If it rains you had better bring an 
umbrella" — ^this postscript :" Of course he must 
hold either a Normal Diploma or a State Certificate." 

Do you mind that? " Of course^' he must hold 
either a Diploma or a State Certificate — in other 
words of course he must be a professional teacher : 
no amateurs or stepping-stoners need apply. 

Now ten years ago who would have believed that 
possible? Thirteen years ago, Dr. Hoose stood 
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before this very Association, in this very place, and 
shook his mane, and roared that there were to the 
profession of teaching no science, no maxims, no 
code, no status, no prospects. 

And in these years there has been such an ad- 
vance in pnbhc sentiment that a little thousand- 
dollar school on Long Island calls for a professional 
teacher as confidently as a man at the restaurant 
calls for chops and tomato sauce. 

I want to say a word for these State Certificates. 
However some of us may differ as to the wisdom 
and the justice of some acts of the late State super- 
intendent, I think we shall all agree that he took 
an important step forward when he established this 
system of State examinations. I like to see a col- 
lege-bred union school principal refer with pride to 
his certificate by examination. He has a right to 
be proud of it ; aud I tell you, my friends^ the day 
is coming when he can^t be principal of a union 
school without it. The influence of these examin- 
ations reaches every teacher in the State. I know 
personally, and you all know by experience or. ob- 
servation, how the ambition is spreading ainiong 
teachers, old as well as young, to pass this examin- 
ation. Why, I tried it once, myself. I went into it 
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rather patronizingly, if I remember aright, but 
before I was half-way through I was mighty glad I 
was on good terms with the examiners. 

We are living in lively times, educationally. 
The contrast between the spirit of a dozen years ago 
and of to-day is amazing. The question was then 
asked with a sneer, " Who ever reads ^ book on 
education ? ■ ' You may ask a long time now before 
you find a teacher who doesn't. Two or three years 
ago, to oblige Col. Parker, who lent a copy of the 
book and wrote a preface for it, a publisher I know 
reprinted Tate's " Philosophy of Education ". He 
made only a thousand copies, and had not faith 
enough in the demand for such a book even to 
stereotype it. But he soon had to put it into type 
again, and he sold more than a thousand of them 
this last month of June alone, mostly in lots of a 
hundred to counties where it had been adopted as a 
** Reading Circle "book. Look at the editions of 
Payne and Fitch and Quick and Currie, written for 
English schools, but reprinted for our own because 
of the appetite suddenly developed for professional 
reading. 

But Mr. President, I am in the position of the 
Irish steward who apologized for so long a letter 
because be bad not time to ^ril^ ^ ^\iQi\,^x o^^. 
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When I engaged to appear on this occasion 
fully intended to have my paper written out 
wide- lined sheets, tied with a blue ribbon, with qi 
tations from the poets, and a lovely peroration. B 
during the last month or two my daily duties 
unexpected pressure have taken the bit in thi 
teeth, and I have had to do, as I once did with 
four-year-colt — drop the reins, grab her mane, d 
my feet into her ribs, hang on like grim death, ai 
promise the Almighty all sorts of things if he g 
me to the bottom of the hill without breaking i\ 
neck. 

I am at the bottom of the hill now, thanks 
your forbearance ; and though I might have p 
sented what I had to say more gracefully and m( 
completely, I think my main points would ha 
been the same, however much time I had ha 
that Character pays ; that Courtesy pays ; tl 
Scholarship pays; that Training pays; and tl 
there is a good time coming for the teacher w 
combines these elements of Commercial Value. 
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FITTING TEACHERS TO PUCeS.' 



Doing business without advertising, someboC[x - 
has said, is like winking at a pretty girl in the darki .,: 
— ^you know what you are doing, but nobody else / 
does. Advertising is a systematic means of infonn- ^ 
ing people who want something where they may get 
it. Before you cook a hare you must catch it. Before 
you fit teachers to places you must find them. 

NEED OF ADVERTISING TEACHERS 

This is not so easy as it looks, for teachers are 

not well advertised. The clergyman is advertised 

by his sermons, the physician by his patients, the 

lawyer by his cases ; in each instance the work is 

to a large extent under the public eye and a matter 

of public discussion. But the teacher's work is 

done in the school-room, which few people visit, 

and few of those who visit know how to judge. 

The average community is best satisfied with the 

teacher, as with the stomach, when he does his 

work without attracting attention. 

(101) 
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The liistory of famous teachers illustrates how 
other teachers might have become famous if they 
had.be<eii advertised. Cyrus Peirce was principal 
of the first normal school in the country only be- 
cause Horace Mann happened to visit his little Cape 
Cod village ; and Nicholas Tillinghast would never 
have been appointed at Bridgewater had his private 
school been elsewhere than in Boston. 

SOME METHODS OF ADVERTISING 

Teachers occasionally advertise themselves 
through the newspapers. The Nation now and 
then contains a description of a young man by 
himself, with announcement that those who are 
eager for his services may apply to such-and-such 
an address. I doubt if anybody ever got a place 
that way, partly because schools are not in the habit 
of looking in the advertising columns when they 
want a teacher, and partly because a teacher cannot 
in an advertisement of this sort tell modestly and 
at the same time effectively all that . might be said 
of his qualifications. In England, where the sys- 
tem of certification is more complete, so that a 
teacher may be judged by the credentials he holds, 
the journals contain a good many such advertise- 
ments. In the London Journal of EdvLcation for 
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June there are four pages of advertisements of 
teachers and for teachers ; thus : 

'^ Wanted in September, post as non-resident assis- 
tant mistress in girls' school. Subjects English his- 
tory, literature, geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
junior French, freehand drawing. Good disciplin- 
arian. Several years experience in public school. 
South coast preferred.'' 

" James Allen's girls' school. East Dulwich Grove, 
S. E., wanted in September second mistress, non- 
resident. Subjects English history and literature, 
good French, elementary mathematics. Must h^ve 
degree of Tripos certificate ; salary £140. Also 
junior form mistress : usual English subjects, ele- 
mentary French and German ; physiology ; salary 
£100. Very good discipline and experience in 
management of large classes essential for both. 
Apply with full address and copy of testimonials to 
the head mistress not later than June 21.'^ 

But the number of these advertisements is much 
smaller than it used to be because the work is done 
so largely now by the various teachers' agencies, 
such as the Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Scholastic and Transfer Agency, The 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 
etc. 
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An expedient sometimes adopted is for a teacher 
to print a circular letter telling what a great man 
he is, and send that around to hoards of education 
in general, hoping to strike upon some vacancy. I 
have known this to be tried a good many times but 
never knew of its being successful. I hold such a 
letter in my hand. It is as you see, four quarto 
pages long, and much of it is in nonpareil. I 
make some extracts. 

** From 16 to 18 I was one of the very best stu- 
dents in an excellent public school. . . . 

" I was very successful, more by reason of my 
natural gifts and ability as a teacher than because 
of my education. . . . 

" As a teacher I have always been very successftd 
in inspiring my pupils and in imparting inform- 
ation. 

''^Personally I am well fitted to teach. I am a 
young man of mature years, tall, well-built, of 
excellent health, of pleasing appearance, personaUty, 
and address. ... I am well-bred, member of I 
one of the best families in Central New Jersey. I 
have always been popular ; was class president^ 
editor of the literary magazine," etc. 

Now that man is not as you might think an idiot 
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He is really a very good teacher, and he got this 
summer a place at $175 a month in a first-class 
high school. But he got it through a teachers' 
agency, and in asking him to make application the 
agency advised him not to send that letter. '' Tell 
plainly and simply what you have done," it said, 
" and leave it to us to tell how you did it.'' 

You all remember how suddenly and ingloriously 
the presidency in France of Monsieur Grevy came 
to an end. It was discovered that his son-in-law 
Wilson was selling decorations of the Legion of 
Honor. I happened to be in the city of Tours ten 
years ago when Monsieur Wilson came back to his 
constituents to be vindicated. The town hall was 
literally packed with an excited audience. Monsieur 
Wilson came forward to make the great effort of his 
life. His speech consisted of four words, — " As an 
honest man — " for he got no further. Such shouts 
of derision, such cries of " -4 bos I a bas/*^ arose, 
that his friends soon found it discreet to hustle him 
out of the hall by a back exit. 

ADVERTISING THROUGH A TEACHER^' AGENCY 

There are few occasions when it is desirable to 
say, " I am an honest man." There are no occa- 
sions when it is desirable to say, " I am a yrQll-b^<^ 
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and popular man/' These are things that some- 
body else should say ; and it is partly because a 
teachers' agency can say these things for a man 
when he cannot say them himself, can get recom- 
mendations that warrant it in sajring these things 
for a man when he would not like to apply for them 
himself, that so many teachers find this the medium 
through which a modest man may best present his 
claims. 

The time is past when it was thought humiliating 
to get a place through an agency. The majority of 
teachers holding high positions are or have been 
registered in agencies, including superintendents of 
large cities, the presidents and professors of influ- 
ential colleges. With many of these men and 
women it is a matter of self-respect. No one gets a 
place without some help either from friends or from 
persons interested, and this always involves an 
obligation. For instance, next to the teachers' 
agency, the most potent influence in placing teach- 
ers is the text-book agent. He is usually a man of 
culture, of successful experience as a teacher, of 
good judgment, and is often consulted with benefit 
both by teachers and by school boards ; but no 
teacher ever got a place through a book-agent with- 
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out feeling a more or less definite obligation to favor 
his books when opportunity offered. Self-respecting 
men and women would usually rather pay their 
obligation by a definite commission of five per cent, 
which ends the transaction, than by an indefinite 
obligation to reciprocate. 

AGENCY WORK IN OTHER BUSINESS 

The value of agency work in other kinds of busi- 
ness is recognized. Most real-estate in cities, for in- 
stance, is rented and bought through agencies. In 
October, 1889, I got into Paris at eight o'clock one 
Sunday night on a through train from Germany, 
with a family of six. The train was long and 
crowded and late. It would take some time to get 
our baggage through the custom house ; so I left it 
in charge of my family while I went down to the 
hotel to make sure that the rooms I had telegraphed 
for were secured. I found the landlord too over- 
worked and worn out to be even fairly apologetic 
that he had no rooms. I went into a large hotel 
near by and asked for quarters. The woman in 
charge took down a book, entered my name, and 
asked, " For when ? '' 

" For to-night, of course," I replied ; '' my family 
are at the station." 
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'* Either it pleases monsieur to be facetious, or he 
is ignorant how crowded the city is. In three 
weeks he might have the rooms, — certainly not be- 
fore/' 

I hurried back to the station and inquired at the 
hotel opposite if any rooms were left. I was told 
that everything was taken except three servants' 
chambers. I secured these, and while I stood there 
a man rushed in and offered double price for them. 
It was perhaps just as well that my bed was hard, 
for it made it easy for me to lie awake all night 
studying the problem of how to take care of mj 
family. 

I solved it. After breakfast I paid the bill, lefl 
my luggage there, took my family to the Expositioi] 
grounds, made some necessary arrangements, and 
at noon left them sitting down to lunch. 

I jumped on another omnibus, rode to the Plaa 
de la Concorde, stepped into the first real-estat( 
agency under the Continental hotel, got a list of a 
dozen suites of furnished appartments in the right 
neighborhood and at a price I could aflFord, visited 
them all, picked out one, paid the rent for a month, 
paid to have an inventory taken, hired the silver 
and linen needed, hired a maid, ordered wood and 
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coal and the necessary groceries ; and was back up- 
on the Exposition grounds at four o'clock. At six 
my family sat down to dinner in its own home, and 
we had better accommodations for a month than we 
could have got at a hotel for four times the money. 
To do this so easily, so readily, and so surely was 
possible only through putting confidence in an hon- 
orable and capable real-estate agency. 

EARLY HISTORY OF TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

Long ago the necessity was recognized of some 
system of registration and ascertainment of qualifi- 
cations by which fit teachers for important places 
could be found in some other way than by accident. - 
In 1835 the American Association for the Supply of 
Teachers was established in Philadelphia, with Hor- 
ace Binney for presideut and several influential 
friends of education among its ofiicers. The consti- 
tution stated that, being impressed with the convic- 
tion that the common schools of our country are 
often inadequately supplied with competent teachers, 
the subscribers associated themselves to facilitate 
" the engagement of teachers of either sex qualified 
to take charge of schools and seminaries in their 
several grades, and also of children in private 
families," 
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It was proposed to do this by registering candi- 
dates and applications for teachers, and whenever 
the wishes of appHcants corresponded putting them 
in communication. I have the circular of this As- 
sociation for 1839, at which time John Ludlow, 
D.D., was president, and E. G. Wines one of the 
managers. It states that the Association had been 
in operation four years, during which period tiie 
extent of its action had been constantly increasing. 
Its first attempts were made as an experiment, and 
its correspondence and other daily business were 
gratuitously attended to by one of the members who 
acted as secretary. Its operations increased to such 
an extent as to require '* the unremitting attention 
of a competent individual ". It was determined to 
engage an efficient officer ; and to defray the ex- 
penses it was deemed expedient by the managers 
that every teacher who was successful should give 
to the society 2 J % upon the amount of the first 
year's salary, while the schools and the families 
supplied should contribute the same amount. 

I quote : 

"Teachers applying for situations will state in 
their own handwriting : 

^'h Place of education and ^tos^^nt residence. 
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''% Age. 

'* 3. Whether married or single, and if married 
as to whether the gentleman and lady [this is the 
language of the modern department store] will 
engage in teaching. 

'* 4. Whether the applicant has ever taught ; 
where, and how long. 

" 5. The branches the applicant professes to teach. 

" 6. The situation desired, whether in an acad- 
emy, school or private family ; as principal or assist- 
ant. 

*'7. The location preferred, and within what 
limits the applicant would expect a situation. 

" 8. When and for how long the services of the 
applicant can be secured. 

" 9. What amount of compensation is expected 
by the year. 

*' 10. Profession or previous employment of appli- 
cants. 

" 11. Miscellaneous remarks. 

"12. It is indispensable that- •all applicants fur- 
nish turitten testimonials of their literary attainments 
and character. '' 

This, it will be seen, covers very nearly the 
ground of the modern teacher's ap^licatvow \i\5^sJ^\ 
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while the fee is as now five per cent on the first 
yearns salary, though now the entire fee is paid by 
the candidate and not half of it by the school 
How long the Association lasted after its enforce- 
ment of a fee Barnard's Journal of Educaiian (xv:280) 
is unable to state ; but it ends its report of the As- 
sociation by saying : 

" There is a great want, which is still very syste- 
matically supplied by such an agency as that of 
Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., ^-established in 1855, 
and styled the American School Institute." 

In the mean time, however, other attempts had 
been made. The Common School Journal, New 
York's earliest school paper, printed the following in 
Oct., 1839 : 

"To teachers and schools: Teachers can be 
informed of vacant schools by applying at our office, 
and schools desiring teachers can always be sup- 
plied by applying as above. Schools should always 
state the wages, etc., they are able to offer." 

In the Teacliera! Advocate, another New York 
journal, there is on Dec. 24, 1847, an advertisement 
of the United States School Agency, established in 
New York by E. H. Wilcox. It charged institu- 
tiouj^ from f 2 to $8 for furnishing teachers^ and 
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would keep an academy supplied with all its teach- 
ers for $15 a year, or a college with all its professors 
for $25 a year. It charged teachers from $1 to $15 
for getting places, and required teachers on regis- 
tering to pay the fee, promising to return it if a 
position was not secured, — an ingenious project 
afterwards revived by C. H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Wilcox proved to be an irresponsible man, 
for subsequently (iii:249) the editor was obliged to 
announce that Mr. Wilcox as agent for that journal 
had wrongfully sent out bills, and that in the future 
all dealings should be with the managers alone. 
From this time the advertisement disappeared. 

The American School Institute however, proved a 
great success. At the time Mr. Schermerhorn's 
business became bankrupt through mining specula- 
tion and was sold at auction in 1876, some of his 
friends secured for him the books and name and 
business of the American Institute for the sum of 
$250, and it was continued by him, and after his 
death by his widow. At one time the income was 
said to be $20,000 a year. In plan it was based, 
like most of the modern teachers' agencies, upon 
this American Association for the Supply of T^ohr 

^rs fouod^ in 1839. 
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INFORMATION VS. RECOMMENDATION AGENCIES 

The main distinction among agencies is between 
the information and the recommendation agencies. 
The information agencies depend upon early notifi- 
cation of vacancies. They learn in all ways they 
can where a teacher is likely to be wanted, and then 
notify the teachers on their list who have anywhere 
near the requirements in the hope that some one of 
them may secure the place. Some of them attempt 
nothing more. One agency, established in 1881, 
announced : 

'*! offer to teachers desiring employment or 
change of location the readiest means for obtaining 
it. I have ample facilities for learning of vacan- 
cies in all parts of the United States, and by placing 
your interests in my hands you may obtain a desir- 
able position. I send out reports of vacancies every 
few weeks. These reports contain a list of positions 
that have been reported to me as vacant and those 
that I have good reason to believe are vacant 
When a member sees one or more vacancies that he 
wishes to apply for he writes me for the address of 
the number, which I give at once. He then applies 
for the place if he desires to secure it for himself. 
/ charge an advance fee Q? o\x^ dc^lW. This must 
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accompany the application. I charge an additional 
fee of $25 when a position is secured." 

So far as I know this business was not continued 
after the first year, from which I judge the scheme 
did not prove successful, though new attempts on this 
plan are occasionally advertised. At the present 
time there are at least three news-agencies in Chi- 
cago that offer daily reports of vacancies, made up 
from newspaper clippings, at the rate of ten cents a 
day. 

The Assistant Masters' Association of London 
** supplies particulars of vacancies for Assistant 
Masters' notified to the Association by Head Mas- 
ters, and of advertised vacancies collected from all 
sources." It charges members 62J cts. and non- 
members $1.25 for '^at least 20 suitable notices".* 

The information agency usually, however, as- 
sumes to do more or less recommending ; and it has 
a good many advantages. Take for instance my 
own State of New York. There are every year about 
one hundred changes of principals in schools paying 
from $1,000 to $1,500, and it may be predicted at 
the beginning of the year that most of the one 
hundred new places will be filled from a list of say 

*£daoationy London, June 5, 1^, 
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two hundred men. If the information agency can 
secure either hy registration, or by personal letters 
oflFering free registration, the names upon its lists of 
all these two hundred men, if it can learn of these 
vacancies beforehand, and if it can inform all these 
men of each vacancy before they learn of it else- 
where, it will earn a commission upon the entire one 
hundred places. 

On the other hand suppose the recommendation 
agency has also all these two hundred men upon its 
list and is asked to fill every one of these one hun- 
dred places ; suppose it recommends three men for 
each place, and suppose that, owing to its superior 
facilities for knowing the men and the schools and 
the relative wants of each, it really does select in 
each case the best three men for each place ; yet out 
of all these one hundred places it may not fill a 
single one. Every board may choose some man on 
the agency list, not quite so close a fit as the three 
recommended, but still a very good man for the 
place. 

In fact, it not infrequently happens that it is a 
disadvantage to an agency to have appUcation made 
to it, because specifications are stated which are not 
aft^rward^ i»§i$ted upon. Suppose a school writ^ 
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for a principal at $1,200, and says, " Give us the 
best man on your list who is married and can speak 
German fluently." The agency carefully selects 
three men with these qualifications, and learns a 
fortnight afterward that the board has elected a 
principal who is not married and knows nothing of 
German. The very fact that the board applied to 
it and made these specifications which it did not 
insist upon, prevents the agency from recommend- 
ing the man afterwards elected. 

One development of the information agepcy is 
especially deplorable. In their anxiety to get early 
information of vacancies some agencies offer five 
dollars to any one who gives them the first word of 
a vacancy they afterwards fill. This has led some 
city superintendents to accept five dollars for each 
teacher whom they place in their schools, — a form 
of bribery beneath contempt ; and it has also led 
teachers to play the Paul Pry, seeking after knowl- 
edge of dissatisfaction, if possible magnifying it, 
and thus helping to create a vacancy in order that 
they may get paid for giving notice of it. Some 
enterprising teachers have even gone so far as to 
send in, without any knowledge concerning them, a 
list of fifty schools, on the general theory that out 
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of the fifty at least half-a-dozen will change princi- 
pals anyway, and that if any one of these half- 
dozen places is filled by the agency it brings the in- 
formant five dollars. No matter that hundreds of 
teachers are led to write careful letters and send 
copied testimonials with photographs and return 
envelopes, no matter that boards are overwhelmed 
with applications for vacancies that do not exist; 
there is here a possibility of getting a few dollars 
and it is eagerly seized. I have no hesitation in 
saying that any agency which pays for this kind of 
work is for that reason alone unworthy of confidence. 

THE BEST WAY TO SECURE TEACHERS 

The work of the information agencies has put 
many school boards upon the defensive, so that 
when a vacancy can be anticipated the school board 
goes upon a still-hunt for a new teacher before the 
vacancy is made known. This is undoubtedly the 
best way of securing a teacher. The board can go 
to a recommendation agency, can look over the 
credentials of fifty candidates who would be eligible, 
can narrow the choice down to three or four, can 
send a representative to visit these three or four 
teachers in their own schools, can make engagement 
with the teacher whose work is most satisfactory, 
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and need never tell the others why they were visited. 
This is the highest work an agency can do, and the 
best development thus far of methods of securing 
teachers. 

But the recommendation agencies still fail to give 
schools anything like the help they are capable of 
aflFording because they have not yet overcome some 
of the prejudices that a new enterprise is sure to 
encounter. 

DO AGENCIES CHARGE EXCESSIVE COMMISSIONS ? 

For instance, it is felt by a good many teachers 
and boards of education that the commissions ex- 
acted are disproportionate to the service rendered. 
Not infrequently a candidate registers, proves to be 
precisely the man that has been wanted for a particu- 
lar position, and is engaged within 24 hours at a 
salary of $2,000. 

When the devil was sick the devil a monk would be ; 
When the devil got well the devil a monk was he I 

When a man has suddenly lost his place and 
must get another he is willing to make almost any 
promise to secure it, and while the place is still in 
the future he thinks the f 100 he is to pay for get- 
ting it a small amount ; but when he has got it, he 
sometimes grudges giving up his salary for two 
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weeks to pay for work the manager did in five 
minutes. 

It will be found, however, that even the largest 
and most successful agencies are not more highly 
paid than other business as well done. Agency 
work is like diamond-mining ; for the hour in which 
a man finds a diamond he is extravagantly paid, 
but for the days he is hunting for diamonds with- 
out finding them his time must be charged up with 
the rest. Agencies have lucky strikes. A single 
call and half a day^s work may bring $200 in com- 
missions ; but on the other hand the agency does 
thousands of dollars worth of work without return. 
The book-keeping and correspondence, and the time 
given to study and selection of candidates involve 
great outlay ; a good many thousands of dollars 
must come back to any large agency before the 
actual running expenses for the year are met. 

It is not strange that a business which seemingly 
requires no capital should prove attractive to many 
idle men and women, so that every year scores of 
agencies are started. But few of them surviva I 
They take in some registration fees for a year or 
two, with here and there a commission ; but they 
£hd that the field is pretty well occupied by agencies 
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already established and having sources of informa- 
tion and influence which no new agency can com- 
mand, and they soon disappear. You may be 
sure that any recommendation agency which en- 
dures earns every dollar of its incoitie. 

DO AGENCIES MAKE TEACHERS UNEASY? 

Another objection urged is that agencies tend to 
make teachers uneasy and thus promote unneces- 
sary changes. This depends largely upon the 
agency. Just as there are pettifoggers who always 
advise prospective clients to go to law, for the sake 
of the fees, so there are agencies that try to make 
teachers discontented for the sake of placing them 
and their successors. But not all lawyers recom- 
mend litigation. The respectable counsellor-at-law 
in the majority of cases advises the client that, 
whatever his rights in the matter may be, he is not 
unlikely under our imperfect jury system to lose his 
case ; while even if he wins it the game will not be 
worth the candle. So the better class of agencies 
counsel teachers who come to them with sole regard 
to the interest of the teachers themselves, almost 
never advising a teacher to give up a place until 
some other has been secured, and usually advising 
him to remain where he is giving satisfaction and 
his services are appreciated. 
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So when schools consult agencies, as they fre- 
quently do with reference to possible changes, the 
better agencies often advise the retention of teachers 
at present employed. 

I know of a case where the principal of one of 
our best normal schools wrote to an agency that he 
was not satisfied with the work of one of his teach- 
ers, but was not sure he could better it ; and unless 
he was certain of improvement he did not want her 
to know • that she was even under criticism. The 
agency replied that this same lady was upon its list, 
and that if the principal had come to it for such a 
teacher without telling who he was, the agency 
would have recommended this lady as the best 
qualified for it. It gave the principal the names of 
three or four others likely to do the same work 
somewhere near as well, and advised him to call 
upon them, see their work in their own schools, 
consider the circumstances under which the work 
would be done in his normal school, and then judge 
for himself whether he was likely to profit by the 
change. The principal did so, became satisfied that 
his teacher was doing relatively better work than 
he had supposed, and still retains her. She does 
not know to this day that there was ever a thought 
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of replacing her, and no one of the three teachers 
on whom the principal called ever learned why he 
came to see them. 

This was a case where the agency lost a $50 com- 
mission which it could have secured by giving dif- 
ferent advice ; but the purposes of the agencies that 
endure is not to get fees in isolated instances, but to 
build up a reputation for fair dealing and sound 
advice which makes it seem natural and proper for 
boards of education to consult them. And as the 
better class of lawyers discourage litigation, so the 
better class of agencies discourage changes, and 
recommend them only where there is manifest unfit- 
ness between the candidate and the place. 

As to the candidates the agency itself places, their 
permanence is the corner-stone of its success. The 
proof that a square peg has been found for the 
square hole is that it stays. The agency's interest 
in a candidate does not end when it has got the 
commission. It watches his work ; inquires about 
him ; gives him encouragement, suggestion, warn- 
ing sometimes ; and feels that its own reputation is 
dependent somewhat upon his remaining. It has 
no greater pride than when the continued success of 
a teacher is applauded to say, " We put him there/* 
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But do agencies never encourage changes ? Yes, 
sometimes. When a teacher is imposed upon, the 
agency protects him. If a teacher worth fifteen 
dollars a week can get only eight dollars at home 
because the board counts upon her being afraid to 
give up her place, the agency says to her, Resign ; 
the laborer is worthy of his hire and he can get it 
When trustees surround a principal with such 
restrictions that he cannot work freely, the agency 
says, Resign ; teaching is hard enough when con- 
ditions are favorable ; do not chafe under an ill- 
fitting harness. The common-place, the incompe- 
tent, the fault-finding had better hang on to the 
places they happen to have : the agency has no use 
for them. But the man who has proved himself a 
real teacher need submit to no indignity ; he may 
stand upon his manhood, assured that the agency 
will take care of him. 

DO AGENCIES SUPPRESS THE FAULTS OP CANDIDATES? 

Again it is urged that agencies tell only the good 
things about' candidates, suppressing the faults that 
they have discovered. It may be repUed in the first 
place that reputable agencies, even if they do not 
always speak of the faults of a candidate, always 
consider them in selecting the candidate for a par 
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ticular place. If the candidate is weak in discipline, 
for instance, the agency will recommend him only 
where discipline is not an important feature ; and 
again if the candidate is weak in scholarship and 
strong in executive management, it will place him 
where his "work will be superintend ency rather 
than teaching. Any agency of experience knows 
that it costs it more to place one teacher where he 
fails, than to lose a dozen places. 

An agency would be willing to go further than 
this, and state what are the weak points of a can- 
didate if it was properly sustained by boards of 
education ; but as a matter of fact it cannot do this 
because its communications to the board are not 
always considered as they should be strictly confi- 
dential. Not infrequently the recommendation of 
the agency is bundled up with the recommendations 
sent by the candidate, and all are returned to 
the candidate together. Now the recommendation 
of the agency usually quotes from the replies from 
those to whom the candidate has referred, and these 
letters are sent under a special guarantee that their 
contents shall not be made known to the candidate, 
whether favorable or not. If then unfavorable 
criticisms made upon the candidate were quoted in 
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the letter of recommendation, and this letter ol 
recommendation were returned to the candidate, the 
pledge of secrecy to those to whom the candidate 
referred would be broken. 

But there is a consideration beyond this. It is 
not safe to mention to the average board of educa- 
tion the faults of a candidate. The board knows in 
a general way that all teachers must have faults, 
yet it seldom asks what the faults are or consider 
them in perspective if they are named. Take for 
instance a very common type of teacher, and a 
very useful one. Suppose an agency writes to a 
board of education that has appUed for a teacher of 
the 8th grade ; 

Miss is a hustler, with all that the word im- 
plies. She is quick-tempered ; rather coarse ; fall 
of life and energy ; able to cope with boys on their 
own ground and get the best of them ; not broad in 
general scholarship, but sound in the subjects she is 
called upon to teach ; and the kind of woman that 
never fails. You would think to see her with her 
children at recess that she was a tomboy, but when 
the bell rings she is mistress of the school : and 
boys whom no other teacher has been able to man- 
age would give Sir Waltei Kaldgji points by lying 
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down themselves in the mud for her to walk over 
them if she feared to get her feet wet." 

Now that is a frank description of a superior 8th 
grade teacher in a rough school, yet there are almost 
no boards of education that would engage her if 
thus recommended. They would remember that 
she was coarse and quick-tempered ; they would for- 
get that she had the power of making boys swear 
by her. You may select her in your own mind for 
the school, with every point counting, but to get her 
into the school you must say : 

"I take pleasure in recommending Miss . 

She is a lady of great energy and force of character, 
strong in discipline and always successful." 

The more you go into detail beyond that the less 
likely you are to secure her a position, not because 
you do not want to be frank, but because your ex- 
perience teaches you that it is not safe to be frank. 

Have you ever tried recommending a teacher 
who was lame or deformed, and have you not been 
exasperated to find how deaf that single statement 
makes the employer to all you miay say ? One tells 
you coarsely that while he is hiring a teacher he 
thinks he might as well hire a whole one. Another 
remarks that in a school where the teacher limps 
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the scholars will all limp with the same leg. You 
tell him that you would be glad to have your boy 
limp if that unconscious physical imitation were a 
sign that he were imitating in his soul the sweetness 
that struggle and victory have impressed upon that 
teacher^s countenance ; but you tell him in vain. 

DO AGENCIES RECOMMEND UNFIT CANDIDATES? 

Another and perhaps the most frequent objection 
to agencies is the number of candidates they send, 
and the unfitness of them for the particular place. 

Here is the broad distinction between the infor- 
mation and the recommendation agencies. Still it 
must be admitted that in this respect even the 
recommendation agency is under constant fempta- 
tion. If it has just the teacher wanted at just the 
salary named, the work is simple ; but every specifi- 
cation reduces the number of available candidates, 
so that few calls can be exactly met. A man comes 
to an agency and says, " I want a teacher." 

** Very well," the manager replies, *' I have 10,- 
000 on my list." 

" I want a man teacher." 

'' I have 5,000." 

" I want a college graduate." 

''I have 2,500." 
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" A graduate of a New England college." 

"I have 400.'' 

" He must have had experience as principal of a 
tiigh school." 

" I have 75." 

" Able to speak French fluently." 

" I have 4." 

"A member of the Baptist church." 

" I have one." 

" Who can be had for $1,000 a year." 

'* I haven't any." 

Now what is the manager to do ; reply simply 
" I cannot meet your wants " ; or come as near as 
he can to the demands ? Naturally the latter, and 
the number of candidates will be greater in propor- 
tion as it is difficult to approach closely to the speci- 
fications. This approximation is sometimes ex- 
tended to a very wide range. *' Have you ever been 
abroad ? " was asked of a woman ; who replied 
hesitatingly, ** Why, no, not exactly ; but my mother 
had an aunt whose maiden name was French." 

A physician returning from his morning calls 
found written on his slate : 

"Please come to 13 Grape street at once; my 
ynfe h^s the small-pox." 
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The physician informed the board of health, and 
hurried to the house, armed with fumigants^ but 
when he saw the patient he exclaimed to the 
husband : 

*' Why this is not small-pox ; she has inflamma- y 
tory rheumatism." 

" I know that," he replied, *' but I couldn't spell 
rheumatism." 

Now small-pox is as near to inflammatory rheu- 
matism as some teachers are to the requirements of 
the places for which they are recommended. 

Just where to draw the line between teachers 
wholly unqualified and those who might possibly 
be considered is often, even for the careful and re- 
sponsible agency, a diflBcult problem. 

SPECIFICATION OF NON-ESSENTIALS 

In fact, it may be said in general that the great- 
est obstacle to the entire success of agency work is 
specification of non-essentials. You have all seen 
the formidable blanks that various superintendents 
send out to be filled by prospective candidates. I 
hold in my hand one which I select as a specimen, 
not by any means because it is the longest or most 
minute, but because it has the curious characteristic 
o/i2umerical percentages; something on the plan 
of John Phoenix, w\io l\io\x^\» civrt Q^^\>J6iv»&5^ 
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dverbs too indefinite, and would have our novels 
lad that on a 72 delightful evening in the 99 
►arkling moonlight, a 67 tall and 93 handsome 
•ung man was walking with a 79 petite and 100 
arming maiden, etc. 

No Name Age.- Exam: 

ined 189.-. 

Note.— Perfection is represented by 100, and deductions 
are to be made as provided under each head. 



1. PioTJBB.— Height.... ft., ...inches. Weight — 
pounds. 

^^ Heights and weights should correspond as 
follows: 5 feet, 110; 5 feet 2, 120; 5 feet 4, 130; 5 
feet 6, 140 ; 5 feet 8, 150. For every variation of 10 
lbs. from this standard deduct 10. 

Deduct also as follows, filling out blanks when 
deduction is made : Round shoulders 60, ; nar- 
row shoulders 80, ; pinched waist 99, ; languid 

or slouchy walk, 60,- — ; large hands (gloves above 

Tb) 20, ; finger nails short to the quick 60, ; 

large feet (shoes above 6's) 80, ; too narrow 

shoes, run over at the sides, 70, ; small heels 

in middle of the foot, 80, ; general bony ap- 
pearance, 40, . 

Extras. Add as follows : Natural erect seat, 

without using back of the chair, 40, ; firm and 

graceful walk, 40, ; small hands (gloves 5's or 

nnder), 10, ; hands white and plump, 25, ; 

small feet (shoes 4 's or under), 20, ; general neat- 
ness and nattiness, 50, . 

S. HAHL—Deduct as follows : Bangs, 20, . . . ; f riz- 
dngof the bangs 30,—. . . ; false hair (if perceptible), 

70, ; straggling behind, 90, ; loose hairs on 

garments, each, 60, . 

Extras. Add for clear, clean parting, 50, ; 

for notable smoothness and neatness, 50, . 

8. Eyes.— Deduct as follows; shortsightedness, 

80, . ..; evasive glance, 40, . 

Extras. Add for heavy lids and eyebrows, 

80, ; notably clear, calm, straightforward glaxice^ 

m, — . 



100 



100 



100 



\ 



\ 
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4. NosB.~Dedact as f oHowb : Boman, 90, — 
beaked, 80, ; pug, 80, ; tum-iip, 70, ; sharp- 
pointed, 70, 

5. MouTB. — Deduct as follows : If habltiially 

open, 90, — ; excesslYely laige, SO, ; thin 

pinched lips, 40, ; discontented, soomfol ex- 
pression, 80, . 

Extras. Add for Cupid's bow, 20, ; red lips, 

90, ; ap];>earance of continually hovering on a 

smile, if not affected, SO, . 

C VoxcB.— Deduct as follows : Loudness, 40, ; 

high pitch, 60, ; habit of confidentially whisper- 
ing what should be said aloud, 6C, . 

7. Teeth.— Deduct as follows ; Uncleanly, 90, — ; 

teeth visibly wanting, each, 10, ; disposition to 

show them unnecessarily when handsome, 40, . 

Extras. Add when white, even, complete, 
100, 100, 

8. Chin.— Deduct as follows : Recessive, feeble, 
80, ; sharp-pointed, 80, . 

9. Complexion.— Deduct as follovTs: fallow, SO, 

. . . ; dead, colorless white, 00, ; scrofulous 

blotches, 40, ; any evidence of paint or powder, 

90, . 

10. Attibx.— Deduct as f oUovts : Unmatched col- 
ors, 50, ; loud colors or figures, 40, ; greasi 

ness, especially about the neck, 80, ; faded, es- 
pecially under the armpits, 30, ; soiled, espec 

ially collar and cuffs, 60, ; tears or rips, if seen 

a second time, 50, ; ragged edge, as to skirt 

of dress, 50, ; general appearance of expensive- 

ness^without pleasant eflfect, 50, . 

Extras. Add for simplicity when attractive, 
80, ; general appearance of getting pleasing re- 
sult by care and good taste at little cost, 100, 



1001 



100 



100 



100 



100 
100 

100 



100 



Total. Normal basis 100 on each of 10 points, or 
1000 ; 600 required to pass. Balance, 

It is hereby certified that the candidate has 
passed.......... 



Chairman Examining CommitteeL 

There is a good deal of judgment in that sched 
The points made are generally sound, and 
marking is as just as eo\x\^\^^ ^^^^^\i^. "ewi, 
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difl&culty is that in its attention to details it forgets 
the main point. With all these extras a woman 
might stand 1765 on the basis of 1000, and yet not 
have the soul of an educated flea. 

GREAT TEACHERS SELDOM FAULTLESS 

Look back over your life as a pupil, call to mind 
the teacher who did most for you, and ask yourself 
whether that teacher would ever have been engaged 
under this schedule. I know a man the hairs on 
whose coat-collar alone would on this schedule carry 
him below zero to a point beyond where, mercury 
freezes ; and yet who was a great teacher, — a teacher 
who could pinch the maker of this schedule between 
his thumb and first finger and laugh at him as 
the king of Brobdingnag did at Gulliver. 

You know I suppose some of the anecdotes about 
Prof. Sylvester, who died not long ago. He was the 
man, who walking by one of the markets of Balti- 
more, and suddenly hitting upon the solution of a 
mathematical problem, pulled a piece of crayon out 
of his pocket and began to cipher on the back flap of 
a buggy that was standing by the curb. The owner 
mounted the buggy and drove off*, and Prof. Sylves- 
ter followed, still working at his problem. The 
horse began to trot, Prof. Sylvestei s\A\\.N^Qt^5i^^\i^ 
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problem, and he hung on to the buggy, still ci] 
ing, until the pace of the horse became too r 
for him, and he was forced, somewhat indigna 
to let go. 

His wife had learned that he needed close loc 
after. One day he purchased a new pair of tro 
without her knowledge. She went into his : 
about nine o^clock the next morning, found hi 
pair hanging over the back of a chair, seized 
in consternation, pulled on her hat, and at th 
of her speed rushed with them on her arm fo 
university building. Entering she met one o: 
professors and inquired breathlessly : 

*' Oh, Dr. Runkle, have you seen my husbai 

'* Why, yes," he replied, " I just passed h: 
the door of his classroom.'' 

''And did he have on ?" 

''Why certainly." 

" Thank heaven ! " and she sank upon a l 
exhausted. 

Now suppose, and it is well within the rar 
possibility. Prof. Sylvester had presented hi 
without his trousers to this committee-man, 
would this committee-man have marked ] 
And yet, in the perspective of eternity, v 
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tneasures men by what they accomplish, Prof. Sylves- 
ier's shadow will obscure a million such dainty 
3onimittee-men. 

THE ESSENTIALNESS OF DYNAMIC FORCE 

The great fault in the selection of teachers to-day 
s failure to recognize the essentialness of dynamic 
brce. What we want in the school-room is more 
positive elements. If you buy a horse your first 
juestion is not how he is shod or groomed, but, Can 
le go ? That is what you buy a horse for. And 
JO when you hire a teacher, all these inquiries about 
ivhether he has a pug nose, or wears a red necktie, 
ire subordinate to the great question. Can he teach ? 
3sLii he give our boys the vigor, the force, the 
xianliness, that will make them get somewhere ? 

Do you never realize that if you put into your 
school-room a woman who drags one foot after the 
Dther as though the day's task were an imposition 
boo hard for her, you are lowering the vitality of 
Bvery child in the room ? What you want to con- 
sider before scholarship, before normal training, 
before experience, and even before good manners, is 
the spirit, the vigor, the sound character, the bright 
and cheerful views of life, that make a woman like 
a ray of sunshine in the school-room. First a 
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woman, then a lady, then as much more as you can 
get ; but while you are marking how short her 
finger nails are cut, and whether her gown is faded 
under the arm-pits, you lose sight of the one thing 
which determines whether she is fit to be put over 
your children. 

THE AGENCY A STOREHOUSE OP INFORMATION 

When this basis of selection is insisted upon the 
importance of the teachers' agency will be more 
generally recognized. A long-established agency 
becomes the store-house of an immense amount of 
knowledge about teachers. There are the registra- 
tion blanks from year to year, the replies from 
references, the conversations about them held with I 
neighboring teachers, and the various ways in 
which they reveal themselves in their own corres- 
pondence and in interviews, until in the field that it 
covers an agency knows all teachers of prominence 
to an extent that would not be possible except with 
the facilities offered and the care and labor bestowed. 
I cannot in this place dwell upon the wholly un- 
worthy men and sometimes the wholly unworthy 
women, who are still teachers because school 
boards continue to engage them upon first impres- 
sions without looking into their records. There are 
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at this time in the State prisons of New York three 
men who were simultaneously principals of large 
union schools in the State, and there are in other 
States teachers who would be in State prison if their 
crimes were detected. 

SQUARE PEGS IN SQUARE HOLES 

But apart from this very serious consideration, 
for some of these men have left trails of iniquity 
behind them that generations will not wipe out, 
there are personal peculiarities of men and women 
with which an agency becomes acquainted and 
which render them especially fitted or especially 
unfitted for certain places. A thoroughbred would 
never be successful before the plow, nor a cart- 
horse upon a race-track. There are thoroughbreds 
and there are cart-horses among teachers, and there 
are places for both. Only a broad and intimate 
knowledge not only of the teacher but also of the 
school will enable an agency to determine where 
the fit is closest. 

For instance, there are differences in the manage- 
ment of schools which make them require entirely 
different teachers. In general it may be said that 
schools as regards assistants are under three kinds 
of control. 
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There are schools, not so many of them as could 
be desired but still a good many, where teachers 
and pupils have so long worked together in harmony 
and good fellowship that the new teacher need only 
be an accurate scholar with the manners of a lady, 
to find herself at once at home, with little other 
care than to prepare her lessons carefully and to fit 
them to the individual pupils of her class. 

In another kind of school each teacher is held 
entirely responsible for her own class. She must 
take the pupils as they come td her, no matter what 
the discipline has been in the other rooms, and 
manage them in her own way without calling upon 
the principal for help. 

There are still other schools, and schools under 
principals in some ways strong teachers, where it 
would almost seem as if the principal took delight 
in making difficulties for the teacher, — as if it grati- 
fied him to give her such classes or to surround her 
teaching with such conditions that necessarily the 
best of her care must be given to the discipline. 

Now suppose there comes to an agency a young 
woman just out of college who has known from her 
babyhood only the refinements of life, whose path 
has always been made easy for her, who has hardly 
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heard a harsh word, and who if a principal should 
speak to her with his hat on would flush as if she 
had been slapped in the face. Suppose such a 
teacher is sent to a school where the principal is 
rugged, uncouth, unsympathetic, strong in his way, 
but accustomed to use his hands as fists. Such a 
teacher will wilt under him hke a hly in a hail- 
storm. 

THE QUESTION OF DISCIPLINE 

Take for instance the question of discipline. This 
is the young teacher's great test. Her first term 
usually determines whether or not she will rank 
among the successful. Now discipline is almost 
entirely a matter of the point of view. Schools are 
like horses. If a horse finds himself mounted by a 
man whose knees take tight grip, and whose hands 
holds the reins lightly but firmly, after a prance or 
two to assure itself there is no mistake, it is satisfied 
that its rider is able to take care of it tinder all 
emergencies and it trusts itself to him ; but if the 
rider has to get near a horse-block to mount, wob- 
bles about after he gets on, yanks at the reins, 
grasps the pommel of the saddle, and acts as if he 
expected to be thrown over the horses head, the nag 
is a sorry beast if it disappoints him. 
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Schools like horses enjoy an acknowledged master, 
but they want to be sure he is the master. When 
a young man first enters the school-room it is neces- 
fearily for him something of an experiment. A 
wise superintendent will give him a hint or two 
beforehand, will keep an eye upon his work for the 
first few days, will give a suggestion here and there ; 
and if there is really anything in him will soon 
make him feel so much at home that the experi- 
mental feature disappears. The consciousness comes 
to him that he is master, and he can concentrate 
his attention upon how he shall exert the authority 
that is no longer questioned. 

If I may transgress upon the seriousness of the 
occasion I should like to tell a little story, for three 
reasons : because it is true ; because it illustrates 
what I am saying ; and because it is a joke upon 
one of the former presidents of this Institute. 

When I was a good deal younger and doing some 
teaching myself, it came to my knowledge that 
Isaac N. Carleton had said some pleasant things of 
me to a high school committee looking for a princi- 
pal, and that he had recommended me as especially 
successful in discipline. I want to tell you how he 
came to do it. 
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When Mr. Carleton was principal of the New 
Britain normal school, a teacher of sciences was 
wanted for the spring term, and I was invited to go 
up there. The work was principally to teach chem- 
istry, but the place carried with it the title of vice- 
principal. This was of little consequence, as Mr. 
Carleton managed the school, and as in fact discipline 
was little in evidence ; I never knew a school where 
teachers and pupils all worked together in more 
perfect harmony. 

But one day Mr. Carleton called me into his 
oflSce and said, " Mr. Bardeen, I am going away for 
four or five days." 

I said, " Yes, sir." 

He said " As you are vice-principal I shall leave 
the school in your charge ". 

I said, " Yes, sir." 

He said " I believe everything is all right, except 
one possibility. Three girls," and he named them, 
** have asked permission to go to a party at Mr. 
Smithes on Monday night. I have refused it, but I 
have some reason to think that they intend to go. 
I want you to find out whether they go or not, and 
if they go to discipline them." 

I said, " Yes, sir." 
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Well, I just hoped those girls wouldn't go. They 
were women-grown, and to me, barely out of college, 
that particular embodiment of humanity was still 
formidable. But they went, and Tuesday was a 
troublesome day for me. I heard my classes me- 
chanically with this problem in the background— 
what am I going to do with those girls ? I spent 
the afternoon getting ready my experiments for the 
next day, and acids and alkalis and retorts were all 
questioned in vain as to what I should do with those 
girls. Finally the 4 o'clock bell rang for prayers 
and I went in to conduct them ; still I did not know 
what to do with those girls. I read the longest 
chapter I could turn to, but I did not find anything 
in it as to what to do with those girls. I picked 
out the longest hymn and had every stanza sung, 
but still I did not know what to do with those 
girls. When the singing stopped there was only the 
Lord's prayer between me and those girls. It was 
customary for the principal to lead and the students 
to join in. I started it, still my thought on those 
girls ; but when I got to " Give us this day our 
daily bread ", to my dismay I could not remember 
what came next. My mind had so wandered that 
J had lost the connection, axidi ^. tclq.^^ -^aioful pausQ 
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followed. Now, I could be cool enough to go back 
mentally to the beginning and let the momentum 
carry me over the hummock ; but then I was too 
embarrassed to do that, and it seemed half an hour 
that the school waited. Finally I reflected that the 
students knew the prayer if I did not, and that the 
moment they heard my voice they would continue 
it ; so I murmured in an indistinct tone, " Thine 
earthly sabbath. Lord, we love," and the school 
went on, " Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us." 

AH this did not prepare me any better to deal 
with those girls ; but I said in my severest tone that 
Miss so, and Miss so, and Miss so, would retire to 
the principal's room. Two or three students came 
up to the desk to ask questions as they passed out, 
and I detained them as long as I could ; but finally 
the room was vacant and I had to face those girls. 
I went in with my heart in my heels, but to my 
astonishment they were in tears. I straightened 
up. One of them said : 

*^ Mr. Bardeen, can you ever forgive us? We felt 
guilty all the time we were doing it. Everybody in 
the school has been so kind to us that it was a shame 
to be anything but obedient. If Mr. Carleton hs^d 
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stayed we should not have thought of going. Some- 
how when he went away we felt mischievous, and 
rather wanted to see what you would do with us. 
But you have been so sad and solemn all day that 
we just hated ourselves, and when in the Lord's 
prayer you made that impressive pause before ^ For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us ', to show us that you forgave us, we 
broke right down ; and now if you really do forgive 
us we will apologize to Mr. Carleton when he comes 
back, and you may be sure you will never have any 
better scholars in this school.'' 

That was the only case of discipline I had under 
Mr. Carleton, and it was my success in dealing with 
it that led him to recommend me as a disciplinarian. 
I suppose it must go on record as a somewhat unique 
illustration of the eflScacy of prayer. 

When accidents like these, and most of you can 

give similar instances, determine the success of sl^ 
teacher, what a difference it makes whether his firsts 
experience is under a kindly, keen, sympathetica 
superintendent, or under a man whose only though<^ 
is to hold him to his work and judge him by th^ 
mistakes which in his immaturity he is sure to 
commit. 
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THE MODEL SUPERINTENDENT 

There are superintendents, all of us know some of 

them, who are an inspiration to a young teacher, 

and are recognized from the first as friends ; who 

are watchful and ready with the word of warning, 

t>vit who give it so gently and in the midst of so 

^nciuch encouragement that it is wholly helpful. 

Some of you must have been teachers under Col. 
liomer B. Sprague. When I was a junior in college 
I was asked to go up to Meriden to take charge of 
"tlie high school of which he was principal while he 
"^ent to the legislature to secure the re-establishment 
of the normal school. He drew $200 a month and 
X>aid me half of it, and all he did was to sit by my 
oliair for an hour or two on three Monday morn- 
ings ; yet he well earned his half of the salary. 
. The little hints he gave me were needed, and they 
came in such a kindly way that they encouraged. 
I recollect he said to me one morning, " Are not 
fiose two girls over there rather noisy ? '' 
,.' I said, " Yes, but it is just physical exuberance. 
There is not a bit of mischief about them. They 
s^^ply bubble over when they are near each other.'^ 
^* Why don't you separate them? '^ tv^ ^ksd. 
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'*Why," I said, '*that would be like punishing 
them, and they do not deserve that." 

He said, "Suppose you look over your school, 
study it a little this week, see what other instances 
there are where the fact that pupils are near each 
other is a disadvantage to both, and then next Mon- 
day reseat the whole school." 

A simple thing that seems to you, but you must 
remember that it was my first term. I reseated the 
school the next Monday on some pretext, and the 
difference was marvellous. It was like Columbus's- 
egg on end — easy enough after you know how ; but E 
might have taught for a long while before I though! 
of it. It had not occurred to me that the pupile 
must not retain the seats in which I found them 
when I took the school. 

Now it is little hints like that given in such ^ 
way that build up the teacher. Not the young 
woman alone. Many a young man out of college 
has his whole future determined for him by th^ 
kind of principal he teaches under the first terra. 
He may go where everything is mechanical, anc 
fall into the way of doing his work by the week sc 
as to get his salary at the end of the month ; or h^ 
may go wli^v^ the spirit of the school is so earnesfc 
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its working on lines so broad, that he feels that his 
^ork is a vocation worthy to call forth his highest 
efforts. This is the kind of school for thorough- 
l^^eds. When these possibilities are recognized it 

does not seem extravagant to say that our most 

• 

^^portant problem is fitting teachers to places. 
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School Bulletin Teachers' Agency 

Not okb desirable place in fifty is filled now-a-days except directly or 
Kndirectly through the medium of a Teachers* Agency. Nearly all teachers 
Kiolding responsible positions are themselves enrolled in some Agency and 
Sive their Agency immediate information of prospective changes. Hence 
itn outside teacher has no chance to learn of vacancies. Before he hears of 
them they have been filled by candidates notified by the Agency. A pro- 
gressive teacher could afford the annual fee for enrolment for the informa- 
tion alone. He might not care to use it, but it is worth two dollars a year 
to be sure he h^s missed no opportunities he would like to know of. 

We happen to know as we write that a man now principal of a 91600 
school will soon be appointed teacher in a normal school. We are pretty 
sure that a man now getting $1400 will have the $1600 place. If he gets ft 
we have our eye on another man now getting $1100 who will be glad of the 
$1400 place: in every case because these men are especially fitted for these 
places and desirous of them. All this in January. Now next June some 
principal who saves his two dollars by not registering in an Agency will 
read in the morning newspaper that Principal So-and-so has been appoint- 
ed to such a chair in such a normal school, and will pack his valise, take 
the train, and hurry off to Principal So-and-so's present place to apply for 
his position before anyone else gets there. It will surprise him to learn 
that the vacancy was provided for six months before. He has saved his 
two dollars registration fee, but he has lost his time, his car-fare, and 
whatever chance he stood of the place. 

The Best Aoencies, however, do not depend on information alone. By 
repeated successes, by fair dealing, and through the influence of the teach- 
ers they have placed, they have won the confidence of many school boards 
and employing principals. There are hundreds of schools that systemati- 
cally engage alt their teachers through an agency and will not consider 
applications from any other source. 

One year we sent Principal Poland, now assistant superintendent in 
New York city, to the Jersey City high school at $2500: that left a vacancy 
at Ilion whicn we filled by sending Principal Winne, now of the Pough- 
keepsie high school, at $1600: that left a vacancy at Canastota which we 
filled by sending Principal Ottaway at $1200; that left a vacancy at Amster- 
dam Academy, and so on. 

Did you ever see people stand in line at the post-office waiting for their 
mail? As each one is supplied he goes away, giving place to the next, and 
so there is a continual moving up; the man who keeps his place in the line 
will eventually get to the head. In no profession is there so frequent and 
so rapid raoving-up as in teaching. To get to the top, do your work well 
where you are ana keep registered^ Presently you will be the man that fits 
and will be elected, and if you do fit when you get there the Agency will 
keep its eye on you for the next fit. Try it. 

It is Important, however, not only to register, but to register in the 
Agency most likely to help you. Without reflection upon others it may be 
said with confidence that the School Bulletin Agency is safe and trust- 
worthy. Aaron Gove, superintendent of schools in Denver. Colo., and late 
president of the National Teachers' Association, said in the Colorado 
School Journal for July, 1890: 

" The School Bulletin, edited, owned, and conducted by C. W. Bardeen, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., is an old and reliable school journal. Its proprietor is a 

school man and understands his business He is also atthe nead of an 

educational bureau As at present advised, we are suspicious of bureaus 

unless we know the man at the head."' 

**The man at the head '* of the School Bulletin Agency makes personal 
selection of every teacher recommended. Send for circulars. 
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New York PrincipalsMps 

Whether this Agency is trustworthy may be judged from the fact that it 
has filled the following New York principalships, with aggregate salaries 
exceeding $480,000. More than one-third as many more have been filled, but 
are not named here for lack of room. 




Bainbridge,- Baldwinsville [31, Batavia [Inst for the Blind] Bath [2], 
Bayville, Belfast, Biughamton [4], Bouckville, Brasher Falls [2] , Brook- 
field [8]. 

Cambridge [21, Camillns [2], Canajoharie, Canandaigua, [Union School, 
11,700, Academy, 12.000], Canastota. Cani8teot2], Canogar2j,Cape Vincent, 
Carmel, Carthage, Castile, Cato, Catskill [21, Cattaraugus [2J. Cayuga, Cham- 

Slain, Chateaugay, Chatham, Chester [81, Chittenango [21, Church ville, 
icero, Cincinnatus^c. [2], Clayville [21, Clarence, Collins Centre [6], Con- 
stableville. Cooper's Plains [2J, Corinth, Corning, [3], Cornwall, Cortland 
Normal [«2,800],Craigsville, Crown Point [2]. 

Dansville, De Ruyter, Dolgeville [8], Deposit [8] Dundee [4], Dunkirk. 

East Bloomfield, [2], East Randolph, East Springfield Ac. [5], East Syra- 
cuse, Elbridge, Elizattethtown, Ellenville, Elmira [51, Fabius, Fairfield 
Sem, [2], Fair Haven, Fairport, Farmingdale, Fayetteyille[2], Fort Edward, 
Friendship. 

Geddes, Genoa, Ghent, Gilbertsville Ac. [2], Gloversville [3, 8800, 11,900, 
82,000], Good Ground, Granville [8], Great Neck, Greenville ^c, Groton, Guil- 
ford. 

Hamburg, Hammond [21. Hammonds port, Henrietta [21, Hermon, Heuvel- 
ton, Homer, Hudson, Ilion, Islip Ives iS^m. [21, James villef21, Jasper [2], Jor- 
dan, Jordanville [4], Keeseville, Kenwood [3j, Kingston [2, 82,500] , Kyserike. 

Lafayette [3], Lansingburgh, Laurens, Lawrenceville Ac. [2], Le Roy, 
Little Falls [4], Little Neck, Liverpool [2], Locke, Lockport [2], Lodi, Low- 
ville, Lysander [21. 

McGrawville, Madison, Madrid, Malone, Manlius [31, Manlius Station 
[2], Mannsville, Marathon, Margaretville, Marion [2], Marlboro, Massena, 
Maryland, Matteawan, Mayville [2], Medina, Middletown [3], Middleville, 
Mohawk [2], Molra, Mooers [3], Moravia, Morrisville, Munnsville. 

Napanoch [21, Naples, Narrowsburg, Newark [2], New Berlin [2], New 
Paltz, Newport, Nichols, Northport [21, North Easton, Nunda, Ogdensburg, 
Clean, Oneonta, Onondaga Valley [2], Oriskany, Oswego Falls, Ovid [2J, 
Owego, Oxford. 

Painted Post [2], Palatine Bridge, Palmer Falls, Palmyra, Parish, 
Parishville, Patterson, Pawling, Penn Yan, Perry, Peterboro r4n,Philmont, 
PhcBnix, Pompey Ac. [6], Port Jervis [4], Port Henry, Port Leyden [3], 
Portville, Potsdam Normal [12,800], Poughkeepsie [2], Pulaski [8J. 

Red Creek, Remsen [31, Rensselaerville ^c. [41, Richfield Springs [2], 
Richmond Hill, Richmondfville, Rochester Industrial School^ Rockton, 
Rome [6]. 

Sagapanock, St. James, St. Johnsville [3], Salamanca [4], Salem, Sandy 
Creek [2J, Saratoga Springs [8], Saugerties, Sauquoit Ac, Savannah [2J, 
Schenectady, Sherburne [21 , Sherrlll, Sidney, Silver Creek [21 , Sinclairville, 
Smithville, Smyrna [2], Sodus Point, So. Glens Falls [2], So. New Berlin [2], 



[2], So. New Berlin [2 
Bridge, Syracuse [8], 



Spencertown [2], Springvllle, Stamford, Suspension Bridge, Syracus 

Ticonderoga [2], Tioga Centre, TonawandaJ[4], Towners, Trumansburg, 
[2], Tuokahoe [2J, Troy, TuUy [2]. Unadilla, Union [2], Utica [2]. 

Walden, Walton, Walworth Ac, Warrensburg [3], Warsaw, Warwick, 

Washingtonville r2],Wassaic [2], Waterford [2], Watertown [High], Webster, 

Weedsport, Wellsburg [3], Wellsville, West Cornwall [2] , Western ville, West 

Hebron, West Leyden, West Troy [2], West Winfleld, Westbury Station [2], 

Weataeld. Westport, Whitehall, Wmte8towTi,yj\v\\.Tie^'% Point [^1, Williams- 

town^ WUliamavine, Wolcott [2], 'Wood\VWe,'W^oTn^xi^\3LV 
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Places Obtained for Men 

Besides the New York Principalships elsewhere named, here are some 
other specimen places obtained by men throuj^h this Agency. 
^^,000.— Headmaster, St. Paul's School, Garden City, N, T, 
^|9,5(W.— Sup*t. Jersey City, N. J. 

At 19,000.— Principals, State Normal, Providence, R. I.; Blairstown, N. J.; 
Snperintendent, Lincoln, Neb,; President Univ., of Oregon. 
^2 18,700.— Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland, 0. 
^2 18,500.— Prin. High School, East Orange, Jersey City, Sup't, New 
Bmnswlck, N J.; Sup't, Blind Asylum, Raleigh, N. C; President, Normal 
Institute, Lincoln, ifeb. 

At 18,000.— President, Frederick College, Md.; Romance languages, 
Univ. of Ala.: Principals, State Normal, Peru, Neb.; High School, Leaven- 
Albany Normal; 
pal, Prepara- 
ladelphia. Pa. 
\^<|tl,MW.— Assistants, Jamaica Normal [21: Newark, N.J.; Principals. 
Faotoryville, Pa.; Davenport, la.; Pueblo, Colo.; Sciences, University of 
Deseret, Ut<Ui.. 

At $1^600. — Mathematics, Sciences, Oneonta Normal, iV. Y. 

At $1.S00.—S\ivris, Norwich Un., Vt.; Liberia, Africa; Yankton [2], S. D.; 
Principal, Acad., Sciences [2] Krie, Pa.; Principal, Lincoln, Neb.; Methods, 
Florence Normal, Ala.; Winona Normal, J/i///).,* Mathematics, Kalamazoo 
College, Mich.: Classics, St. Joseph [2], mo.; University of Deseret, Utah; 
Sciences, Omaha, Neb.; Methods, Emporia Normal, Ks. 

At $1,400. — Sciences, Cortland Normal; Classics, Mathematics, Potsdam 
Normal, N. Y.; Principals, Oil City, Warren, Pa.; English, Ohio Univ.; Mu- 
sic, Coates College, /a.; Sup't, Hopkinsviile, Ay.; Principal. Hiawatha, Ka, 

At $1,200. — Vice-principal, Salamanca, iV. Y.; Principals, New Haven. 
VI.; Canton, Oil City, Shamokin, Pa.; Brackett, Texas; Decorah, /a.; Fort 
Lewis, CWo.; Assistants, Auburn, Garden City [21, N. 1'.: Port Tome Inst, 
McL: Toledo [2]. 0.; State Normal, La.: Bavlor Univ., Texas.; Covington 
[4], Louisville, Ky.; Erie, Pa.; Faribault, J/iw/i.; Hanover Col., Ind.; Peru 
Normal, Univ. of Neb., Neb.; Pueblo, Colo.; Univ. of Wy.; Univ. of^^lm^no. 

At$lfiOO, — Assistants, Oneonta Normal [4], Newburg [2], N. Y.; Wash- 
ington, Ct.; East Orange, N J.; Shamokin, Mansfield Normal, Pa.; Fred- 
erfoksburg, Va.; Lake Forest, III.; Des Moines, la.; Principals, Hawley, 
Oil City [21, Pa.; Talladega, Ala.; Straight University, Za.; Somerset [q, 
Ky.; uignland Park Col., la.; Lincoln, Neb.; Ouray, Meeker, Colo. 

At $900. — Principals, Rowayton, Ct.; Woehawken, N. J.; Athens, Pa.f 
Tnscola, IlL; Assistants, Binghamton, Brooklyn Polytechnic, Canandaigua, 
Malone, New York, N. Y; Blairstown, JVl./.; Lyndon [21, Ky.; Des Moines, 
la.; Sweet Springs, i/o.; Spokane Falls University, Wasn. 

At $800. — Assistants, Auburn, Brooklyn Polytechnic, Canandatga, Cook 
Academy [21, Dolgeville [2], Fairfield Seminary, Gouverncur, Lima, Malone, 
Penn Yan, Pulaski, Waterloo, N. Y; North field, Vt; East Orange, High- 
lands, Patterson, Rutgers Grammar School, N. J.; Erie, Shamokin, Pa.; 
Princeton, Ind.; Des Moines, la.; Menominee, Ji'w.: Canon City, Colo.; 
Principals, Highlands, N. J.; Youngsville, Pa.; I'erry, 0.; Apalachicola, Flo. 

At $700. — Assistants, Aurora Academy [41, Canandaigua Acad. [6], Cats- 
kill [2], Clinton Liberal Institute, Cornwall Military Institute [2], Delaware 
Literary Institute. Elmira Free Acad.. Lansingburgh Acad., Lowville Acad. 
[?], Lyons, Malone [2], Penn Yan, St. John's Acad., Manlius, Mcchanicsville 
Aoiad.,Owego, Tonawanda, i:tica, ^V. 1'.; Burlington, Northfield, Vt.; Lyme, 
Conn.; New Providence, ^V. ./.; Hradford, Pa.; Russelville, Ala.; Manches- 
ter [2], Fit.; Fortress Monroe [2], ]'a.; Searcy College, Ark.; Brackett, Kanf- 
mann, Texas; Lyndon Ky.; Sweet Springs, Mo.; Clinton (31, la.; Detroit^ 
U\ah!mmme. JitcA.; Nebraska Citv, Neh.; Aibwij,Ore,\ Vi\i^<Q(<DL^^QAb^ 
PrlDo^aU, B%irf&x, Poultney [2], Vt., eto. 
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Some Places Secured for Women 

At|8;MX>.— High Schools, New York [2]. 

At #1,500.— Assistant, Brooklyn [2], N. T,; Priniopal High School, Bes 
Moines, la, 

^^11,400.— Milwaukee Normal, Wis. 

At #1,1800.— Brooklyn, Buffalo Normal, Syracuse, y. T.; Erie, Scranton, 
Pa.; Birmingham, Ala,; Davenport, /a.; Moorhead Normal, Minn.; Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

At #i,000.— Little Falls, Oneonta Normal, Saratoga Springs, Syracuse [8], 
Utica [2], N. T.; Bhmingham, Ala.; Cedar Falls [2], Marshalltown [2], SUte 
Agricultural College, la.; St. Joseph [2], Mo.; Grand Forks, If. J).; Ouray 
£2], Col.; Helena, Mont.; Cheney Normal [2], Wash. 

At #000.— Auburn, Jamaica Normal, Newburg, N. Y.; Plymouth Normal, 
N. H.; Florence, Ala.; Baton Rouge, La.; West Des Moines, 7a,; Winona 
Normal, ifinn.; Emporia Normal, Ks.; Omaha, Peru Normal, Neb.; Grand 
Forks, Mayville, i\r. D.; Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Colo.; Napa, Cal. 

At #500.— Auburn, Blnghamton, Elmlra, Garden City, Gloversville, Gou- 
verneur, Kingston, Newburg [2], New Rochelle [2], Norwich, Clean, Pots- 
dam Normal, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse [2], Utica, Waverly, N. Y.; Benning- 
ton, Vt.; New Haven [2], Ct; Florence [3], Ala.; Campbell, Texas; Akron, 
0.; Erie, Oil City, Shamokin, Pa.: Marquette Normal [2], Jfie^; Clinton [2], 
Decorah, Coates College, Ja.; West Superior, Whitewater Normals, Wis.; 
St. Cloud, St. Peter, Minn.; Grand Junction, Ouray, Pueblo [S],Clo{o.; Dil- 
lon, Livingston, Mont; Tucson, Ariz. 

At #700.— Amsterdam Ac.^ Batavia [8], Binghamton, Catskill, Dansville 
Dunkirk [5], Ellenville, Elmira, Fort Plain, Gloversville, Homellsville [2], 
Ithaca, Jamestown, Lyons, New Rochelle [2], Clean [2], Oneonta Normal [4], 
Plattsburgh, Plattsburgh Normal, Port Jervis, Poughkeepsie [2], Saratoga 
Springs, Springville, Utica, Warwick, Watkins, Tonkers [2], Jf.F.; Nauga- 
tuck, South Norwalk [2], Ct.; Madison, Plainfleld, N. J.; Beaver College, 
Bradford, Erie [2], Freeburg, Oil City, Shippensburg Normal, Waverly, 
Youngstown, Pa.; Ishpenning, Ypsilanti Normal, Mich.; Normal [2], III.; St. 
Cloud, St. Peter, Minn.; Warrensburg Normal, Mo.; Lincoln [2], JVisft.; Madi- 
son, Vermillion, Yankton, 8. D.; Fort Collins, Ks.; Grand Junction, Colo,; 
Tacoma, Wash. 

At #600.— Besides more than 170 places in New York, Deering,ir6.; Ben- 
nington, Vt.; Providence Normal, B. L; Hartford, Norwalk, Ct.; East 
Orange [2], New Brunswick, N. J. ; Erie [2], Warren [2], Pa.; Marietta [2], Qa.; 
Florence [5], Ala.; Graudview, Tex.; Owensboro, Ky.; Youngstown, O.; 
Adrian, Mich.; Jacksonville, lU.; Marshalltown, la.; Fergus Falls, Meno- 
minee, St Cloud St. Peter, if inn. ,• Portage, Wis.; Lincoln [3], A^e6.; Wes- 
slngton Springs, Yankton [6], S. D.; Meeker, CoU).; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
etc., etc. 

Who get this places ? Born teachers^ whether or not they are normal 
or college graduates. Our standard ot eatvm&\A \a, " First a true woman, 
tben a lady, then as much more as we can. get.'** 



CONFIDENCE IN OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

S*alrport, X. T.— Yours of to-day at hand. The President of the Board 
and I were discnsshiff the advisability of writing you not an hour ago. 
There are two vaoandes here in the High Sohool^—Miss Oibbons, training 
class teacher, goes as yon say, to Sandy Hill, and Hiss Steele who has been 
here so long goes to Albion. The board will pay $600 for a training class 
teaoher. They will pay 9600, possibly $660 for a teacher of Greek and Latin. 
They will not consider people withont ezperiene— a college graduate for the 
latter position very much preferred. Now if you will send to us the strong- 
est "people you have on your list who can be secured for the money, and 
send them at once, I will be pleased to see that their applications meet 
with due consideration.— Principal Arthur C. Simtnoru^ May 24, 1896. 

[The candidates we recommended for both of these places were elected.] 

Utica* N. T.—ln all probability we shall need for our Free Academy 
next year two teachers of mathematics, one teacher of history and Latin« 
and possibly another who can teach general subjects. Our rules require 
college graduation, and the possession of a normal diploma, or a first grade 
uniform or State certificate. Our salaries will probably limit us to ladies, 
though we might raise the limit enough to engage one man for mathematics. 
$760 will be the maximnm for women. If you can put me on the track of a 
few promising persons withont notifying them or anyone I shall be obliged 
to you.-— Sup't George OriffiUh, June 14, 1806. 

Miss Leete was elected teacher of history at a salary of $700, and is now 
at work.— 2^ iomet Sept. 12, 1896. 

Sodns Point, N. T.— Could you recommend a teaoher to take the pri- 
mary department in this school, Would prefer a graduate of a normal 

school, as Miss whom you sent last year gave universal satisfaction, 

and I am desirous of keeping up the good standard maintained by her. — 
M. M. Farrell^ Trustee, Aug. 16, 1898. 

Yours of the 17th recommending Miss is received. Please have her 

report for duty Sept. 6 and advise mQ.—TJie eame^ Aug. 25, 1888. 

Ticonderoga, N* T.— On my recommendation the school board of this 
town have authorized me to request you to name for us a teacher of inter- 
mediate work, salary $400, school to begin Sept. 6, a normal graduate. I 
have persuaded them the better way is to leave this matter pretty much if 
not entirely with you. While the board have passed a resolution to hire 
only a normal graduate, yet if you have somebody on your list whom you 
Jbnaw to be all right I presume they would modify the resolution. Please 
let me hear from you at your earliest convenience.— ZT. O. HoffnagU, Clerk 
of Board, Aug. 10, 1898. 

Inclosed find first and second choice of our board. Will you notify 
them in the order n&med.— The same^ Aug. 18, 1898. 

Nortli Creak, N. T.— I have engaged Miss for the primary depart- 
ment of my school. This my first experiecoe with your agency, but I am 
sure the young lady will give satisfaction.— Principal J. Edw. SmUh^ Sept, 
8,1898. 

Miss whom you sent us last fall is giving excellent satisfaction.— 

The same, Jan. 13, 1899. 



CONFIDENCE IN OUB BEOOMMENDATIONB 

flttlem, N. T.— We have two vaoanoies in the intermediate department 
of our school, and are ready to receive applications of good teachers. Only 
normal school graduates or holders of State certificates need apply. We 

have engaged Miss for another year, and hope we shall he as successful 

in getting teachers for the vacancies which we now desire to fill as we were 
in securing her. Kindly let me hear from yon at an early date.^^ if. Walsh^ 
Teachers* Committee, May 10, 1896. 

Oleaii, N. T.— Miss Sage of Norwich writes to me this morning that she 
has signed and mailed the acceptance of her contract at ITOOl I am con- 
fident that we have secured a most excellent teacher, who will add much 
strength to our high school faculty.— Sup*t Fox ffolden, May 18, 1896. 

Sohnectady, N. T.— We lent for Min — ~ and had her with ns last 
Saturday. Last eyening we elected her at $600.~Sap*t 8. B. Bow€^ June 7, 
1896. 

Ithaes, N. T.->The board of edacation has elected Miss to the 

position of stenography, typewriting, and amanuensis to the prlnolpal for 
the coming school year at a salary of $660. Please aooept thanks for placing 

OS in correspondence with two such desirable candidates as Mrs. and 

Hiss .—Principal F, D. Boynton, Jane 8, 1896. 

Delhi, N. T.— I have engaged your Mr. F. M. Simpson for my depart- 
ment of mathematics and science. I believe him to be a strong man. 
Thank you for your interest.— Principal JSugens J), ffolmes, Delaware 
Academy, July 13, 1898. 

I have appointed Miss Eva M. MoLaury teacher in the department of 
preparation. She gives good promise of filling the position acceptably* 
This is the third time of thanking you for 'the nomination of candidates.— 
The same, Aug. 25, 1808. 

FoltonTllle, N. Y.— We like Miss and think she will be a success 

here.— Principal Henry Wheaton, Sept. 8, 1896. 

Whitehall* N. Y.— The three teachers secured through your instru- 
mentality have now been at work for over two months, and I have studied 
them very carefully. They are hard workers, enthusiastic and intelligent 
They most manifestly appreciate the fact that their interests and those of 
the school are identical and govern themselves accordingly. Be assured 
that they meet your estimate of them in every respect. — Sup*t W. W. Howe 
Nov. 7, 1898. 

Patterson, N. Y.— Miss whom you sent us fills her position in a 

very satisfactory manner. We have the utmost confidence in your agency 
and wish to thank you for the services it has rendered.— Principal Fred C. 
White, Dec. 16, 189a 

Morlah, N. Y.— We have engaged Miss Clara L. Blake of Wartendyke, 
N. J. (your candidate). Thanking you for your valued services, etc. — Prin- 
cipal B. L. Brown, July 15, 1898. 

Miss Blake who you sent us last fall, is doing the best of work and giving 
compIetQ 9»thf»ction.—Th$ 9Q/fM^ Jan. 2?T, 188©. 



CONFIDENCE IN OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

I^meASter, N. T.— We are in need of a lady teacher to begin work on 
Fob. 88; she miut be a lady of good character and reputation, Protestant 
preferred. Must be able to teach three years of Latin and two years of 
German and other high school subjects. We want a normal graduate. The 
position is assistant principal in the high school. Must be able to govern 
flOpopils from 14 to 21 years of age, and have entire charge of them in study 
room. This of course calls for some one of experience. We want some 
one who is interested in teachers' associations.— I^rincipal Burt B. FarnS' 
toorth, Jan. 31, 1896. 

Oar board held a special meeting last evening, and although there were 
leyeral first-class candidates, decided upon your recommendation to engage 
Miss Mary Berrigan for the remainder of the year at the rate of $.500 annu- 
sUy. Thanking you for your kindness, I remain, yours trnly.— The same^ 
Feb. 8, 1896. 

(At this time Miss Berrigan had not even made application.) 

Miss Berrigan is giv.ing first-class satisfaction.— 7" A« same, April 28, 1889. 

Newark Ytdlej, N. Y.— During the past two years I have not asked you 
to send teachers to me except once, and then an old principal came and 
wanted the place and was given it and he was worthy of it. I have sent 
many, indeed very many, to your agency to get help. You may expect more 
help than ever before from me and you will soon recognize me as a good aid 
to yon. I can only ask that you will do as well as you have done by me and 
I shall rest satisfied that I need only one agency and thati have the best one 
in the world, and that I know that from experience and observation. — 
Principal J. S. Kingsley, Jan. 3, 1899. 

Pougrlikeepsle, N. T.— I feel that I should not be Just to myself if I 
failed to express my gratification at the excellent service you have done me 
whenever I have sought your advice in securing teachers. Your aid has 
been prompt, specific, reliable in every inst&nce.— James Winne, Principal 
high school, Feb. 22, 1899. 

Drydeiif X. Y. — Kindly recommend two teachers, one for our grammar 
department 7th and 8th grades, now presided over by Mrs. Rust, fur whose 
efficient administration of a thoroughly demoralized, disorganized and 
chaotic department I am under great and lasting obligation to you ; but alas I 
we are unable to induce her to stay. You already know what is wanted. 
Salary 9400. The other department comprises 4th, 5th and 6th grades. This 
department requires a strong teacher also. Salary f350 first year. — O. E, 
Jfonrotf, President Board of Education, Dryden, N. Y., May 7, 1898. 

Roekton, N. Y.— We have selected as principal and primary teacher for 
the coming year two of your applicants, Mr. Beckwith and Miss Clark. The 
other testimonials I return to you. Thanking you for your interest in our 
behalf I remain, Yours truly, Ezekiel Mc Clary, Clerk of the School Board, 
April 25, 1896. 

Little Fall8> N. Y.— Your favor in regard to Miss Lillian Pepper is 
deceived, and I have sent her a contract to sign. Salary $450.— Sup*t T. A, 
CatweU, May 3, 1896. 

(Miss Pepper was elected without eveu makVn^ ai^^\\!i^\.\QniC^ 



CONFIDENCE OF EMPLOYEES 

Port Jerrtflt N. T.— Mr. Edward P. Smith was offered the principal- 
ship of our high school at a salary of $1000 for the first year, at the meet- 
ing last evening. I hope he will accept, and that he will prove as wise a 
selection as the others you have made for us.— Sap*t John if, Dolph, July 
10, 1890. 

Cortbuid, N. T.— Our board of education has elected Miss E. Louise 
Adams of Jordan as kindergarten teacher for the coming year. I enclose 
the other recommendations which you sent me.— Snp*t F. B. Smith, July, 12, 
1899. 

Genoa, N. T.— I have secured the services as principal of Mr. MarV of 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., whom you recommended. Thanking you, I am [etc.]. 
^Otorge Sloeum, trustee, Aug. 13, 1899. 

Utica, N. Y.— I have engaged Mr. Holly, who was recommended by you, 
I think he will do well. Thank you for your efforts in my behalf.— Princi- 
pal Wm. S. Six, Oct. 11, 1899. 

Wolcott, N. T.— We called Miss Bowman by telephone Saturday night 
and she came to us Tuesday ready for work. She is so bright, active, and 
energetic that I feel sure we made no mistake.— Principal ff, N. Tolman, 
Oct 14, 1899. 

Middleborirh, N. Y.— I have withdrawn my application at East 
Orange. Do not send any more recommendations this year. I am elected 
at Homer at $800, and can get released here if I can provide a satisfactory 
teacher in my place. The qualifications are as follows.— ^^iM S. Watson, 
May 31, 1900. 

Miss Yencer was hired here last evening. Thank yon for helping us se- 
cure her.— The tame, June 13. 

I have accepted the position at Middleburgh.— Jfodtf^ M, Yencer, Nanda, 
June 14, 1900. 

Shamokin, Pa.— T^^^^am.— Election to-night Will Mrs. Ivison i>o8i- 
tively accept ? Wire immediately.— Supt Wm. F. Harpel, July 90l 

Telegram.— Mrs. Ivison will certainly accept and more than satisfy. TV) 

t?ie same, July 30. 

Mrs. Ivison was unanimously elected to the department of English in 
our city high school this evening. Kindly notify her as I do not know her 
Nantucket address.— 7'^ same, July 30. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— The election of my academic assistant, Mr. Brown, 
to the assistant principalship in Oneida leads me to write you at once so 
that you can be on the outlook for a man suitable as his successor. I 
want if possible a graduate of Yale or Harvard, competent and willing to 
teach Latin, Greek, English, and History. I apply to yon knowing that 
you will not flood one with a miscellaneous lot of more or less unsuitable 
applicants, but will exercise the same excellent judgment in the selection 
of a candidate that you displayed in sending me Mr. Brown and Miss 
Kingsley, both of whom have proved eminently satisfactory, and the latter 
of wbom I hope to retain in my employ as long as she cares to teach.— 
Prinoipsd W, A, Jenner, Ptepatatotv €«\ioo\,%Twiw»ft^'&.Y,^July29, 190Q, 



SATISFACTION OF EMPLOYERS 

8eli«i&eoted]r, N. T«— We sent for Miss and had her with us last 

Saturday. Last evening we elected her at 9600.— Sup*t S. B. Howe June 
7, 186& 

IthAOftf N. T.— The board of education has elected Mrs. to the posi- 
tion of teacher of stenography, typewriting, and amanuensis to the princi- 
pal for the coming school year at a salary of 9550. Please accept thanks 
for placing ns in correspondence with two such desirable candidates as Mrs. 
and Miss .—Principal F. 2). Boynton, June 8, 1888. 

Delhi, N. T.— I have engaged your Mr. F. M. Simpson, of Sharon, Pa., 
for my department of mathematics and science. I believe him to be a 
strong man. Thank yon for your interest.— Principal Eugene D. Holmes^ Joly 
18,1806. 

mddletmriirli, N.T«— Miss Alice R. Watson, recommended by you, has 
been elected preceptress of our high school at a salary of 9500, and has 
•ooepted. We hope and expect the choice is a good one. — Principal Edwin 
F, Norton^ Aug. 11, 1896. 

BforlahfN.T.— Miss Antoinette K. Owens, has begun her work with 
ns. We believe that your estimate of her is a Just one.— Principal B. L, 
Arawn^ Sept. 21, 1899. 

New BoelielIe» N. T.— I wish to express my appreciation of your kind- 
ness and your efforts to help me out with teachers. We have three you have 
famished this year and they are all doing good work.— Sup't J. E, Toung^ 
Sept 28, 1890. 

Clieiiango Forks, N. T.— I believe I have done you a favor in advis- 
ing the board to ask you for a primary teacher. You sent Miss . The 

board were thoroughly prejudiced against agencies, but she has given good 
satisfaction, and I have no doubt they will call on you again when they want 
a teacher.— Principal E. B. Lewis, Jan. 5, 1900. 

Sonthampton, N. T.— I have the pleasure of reporting to you, on be- 
half of the comimittee of the Board, that yourMiss Cora E. L. Harrington 
has been chosen from a large list of candidates to take charge of our eighth 
grade. The president of the Board has written her, I believe, asking her 
to report as soon as possible for work. I feel certain that a good selection 
has been made, and that we are indebted to your agency for a good teacher. 
^Principal CTiarUe Ernst Keck, Jan. 29, 1900. 

Huioook, TX, T.— Miss Graham was elected to the position of science 
teacher last Friday night, at a salary of 9500. A contract has been forward- 
ed to her.— Principal Edwin W. Cady, Jan. 29, 1900. 

nioiit N« T«— Miss has now been with us two months, and I can 

say that she is giving entire satisfaction. We made no mistake in her 
setootion.— Snp't A, Wi Ahrams, Feb. 28, 1900. 

Warren, Pa«— Am glad to tell you that Miss and Miss , both 

ol whom you sent us, are doing fine work, and we are greatly indebted 
indeed to you for sending us each candidate8.~Siipt.Tr* £. McQawm^ 



SATISFACTION OF EMPLOYERS 

Sooth New Berlin, N. T.~We have this day engaged Prof. L. ^^ 
Blakeman for the spring term, twelve weeks, at 122.80 per week. Thankiil^ 
you for your promptness in sending as a teacher, and hoping he will be jo!^ 
the man we want, I am, etc.— 6^rgw JT. Hatffleift member board ol ed*ii^ 
Feb. 8, 188& 

Florenee, Ala.— As I telegraphed yon this afternoon. Miss was 

elected by our board as teacher of drawing, calisthenics, and vocal murio 
at a salary of ITSa For your promptness and assist&nce in this matter you 
have my thanks.— President J. K. Powers, State normal college June 10, ISSNX 

Jordanvllle, H. T.— I would say that we are very much pleased ¥rith 

Mr. and have made a contract with him. I wish to thank you for your 

kindness and promptness in the matter. It speaks well for your agency 

that at 9 a. x. Mr. asked to be released, and at 8 p. x. another man was 

here to fill the position.—/*. H. Belt, trustee, Sept 10, 1803. 

I«7on Bloiintaln, N. T«— Miss arrived Wednesdey morning. I am 

well pleased with her appearance, and I think she is the right person in the 
right place. Your promptness in response to my call, and the short time 
it took you to fill the vacancy were far beyond my expectations.—^ J, 
Cumnung, president board of education, Nov. 16, 1884. 

Canarale* N. T.— I find both the teachers you furnished earnest work- 
ers. I think both are trying to do good work, and we appreciate the prompt 
manner in which you supplied us with efficient teachers.— ifrs. J. McHench^ 
principal union school, Dec 3, 1884. 

Port Jervls, N. T.— I have engaged Miss • and she will begin her 

work to-morrow or the day after. Thanks for your promptness. She was 
practically engaged, within twenty-four hours after the vacancy occured. 
I think she will prove as satisfactory as have all the others you have recom- 
mended to us.— Sup't J. M. Dolph, Sept 14, 1890. 

Shftnaokln, Pa.— Mr. was elected to fill vacancy fn onr science 

department, of which I wrote you Sept 13. He came on the grounds Monday 
evening last, and seemed to be a first-class man, so he was engaged and 
began work this morning. Thanking you for the valuable assistance you 
have rendered in this matter, and your prompt reply, I am, etc — Sup*t 
Earpel, Sept 16, 1897. 

Carthagret N. Y.— Our board has engaged Miss of Cuba, and she 

Will be here Saturday. Thanks for your promptness.— Principal M, F. 
Perry, Feb. 7, 1900. 

Hananaondsport, N. Y.— Permit me to thank you for your service in 
patting us in communication with the candidates Misses Seeley, Harding 
and Lawton. Miss Lawton was the choice of the board on account of hei 
experience and additional professional training. She refused $525 from oui 
board. Miss Harding has accepted the position at $500. We had many ap- 
plicants, but we believe your applicants were all strong candidates. Thi 
board are weW pleased with your methods of doing business.— Principa 
Jfyron a Plough, May 4, 1900. 



SATISPACTION OP EMPLOYERS 

Blncrhftmton, H. T.~At a meeting of the teachers committee held 
^Nterday afternoon, it was determined to offer the position of supervisor 
^' penmanship in our city schools to Miss Ella Brown of Potsdam, N. Y. 
^0 was recommended through you. I trust that she will prove to be a 
Win choice.- Sap* 1 2>. L. Bardwell, Oct 24, 1899. 

Stillwater, N. Y«— We have a vacancy in our 8d grade. * * * Miss 
8bea whom you sent us last year did very nicely, and her salary has been 
nOted a hundred.— Principal WUIU U. Hinman, July 7, 190a 

IHuiSTlllet N. T«— Your candidate for the position of Latin, German 
and French in the Dansville high school, Miss Louise K. Smith of Deposit, 
eame before the Board of Education yesterday. She was favorably received, 
and elected at a salary of $000.— Principal Edward J. Bonner, Aug. 8, 1900. 

VmMrtitld Seminary, H. T.— Let me express also my appreciation of 
your assistance in getting a teacher. You did Just right— sent the ones we 
wanted and no more. The ones you sent were A 1.— Principal Frank F, 

Oraif, Ang. 20, i9oa 

Klmlra, N. T«— Miss Antoinette Foster will receive the recommend!^ 
tion of the Academy (Committee for the position of additional teacher. I 
trust she may prove to be all that you claim for her.—ffoward Oonant, Prin- 
cipal Free Academy, Aug. 27, 1900. 

Mr. Conant has telegraphed that the committee have recommended me 
to the Board for appointment in the Elmira High School. I have been 
released at Medina and have accepted the offer at Elmira. Mr. Conant told 
me that the committee's recommendation was equivalent to a formal ap^ 
pointment, so yon can assume that I am settled at Elmira. I appreciate 
your zeal in my behalf and if I need the services of an agency again I shall 
be glad to enrol with yovL^Antoinette J. Fotter^ Rochester, N. Y., Ang. 
»,1900. 

lledlna» N. T.— As you are aware, Miss Foster has been elected at 
Xlmlra. We have released her and are therefore in immediate need of a good 
teacher. Kindly recommend to us not to exceed three candidates. We de- 
sire a teacher of good appearance and scholarship. A college graduate is 
preferred, bnt a normal graduate of some experience will be acceptable. 
Her work will be the same as that assigned to Miss Foster on the enclosed 
program. She will also be required to take full charge of the rhetorical 
work of the school. Salary $500.- Sup't T. II. Armstrong, Aug. 28, 1900. 

Telegram,— liiake immediate personal application Medina, English, 
history, five hundred. Answer.— To Miss Harriet Bates Scofield^ Canan- 
daigna, N. Y. 

I have received the Medina appointment Thank you for your good 
work for me.— ifi«« Scofield, Sept. 8. 

We have engaged Miss Scofield. She seems to fill the requirements in 
every particular. I only hope she will prove as satisfactory as Mlaa GaY^ 
whom yon Bent as a j^ear ago.— Sup't Armstrong^ ^P\m \^ 



BEOOMMENDATION OF SINGLE CANDIDATES 

Troy, N. T«— I shoald like information as to the one best candidate 
yon have for soienoes, to begin Sept. 1, salary WOO.— Prinoipal F, C, Barnes^ 
Jan. 6, 1899. 

Will yon kindly have Mr. Baker write me stating when he will call on 
m^atthiatchool.—Th^ tame, Jan. 12, 1890. 

To-day I received the contract from the principal of the Troy academy, 
I desire to thank you heartily for your interest in my behalf.— JT. A. Baker ^ 
Jan. 24, 1899. 

Chester, H. T«— Please consider this letter confidential. I have re- 
signed my position to accept one much better. But to get this position I 
must leave here as soon as possible not later than April 23. I Now do not 
think the board of education will release me unless a good man can be found 
at once, salary $1,200. You know what the requirements of the principal- 
ship here are. Have you one man who can fill the bill ? If you have, wire 
him to write at once and forward all his papers and testimonials. You are 
in no way to make this public, for the board of education does not want to 
be overrun with candidates.— Principal C. A, Wdodwarth^ April 4, 1900. 

Telegram,— Have just the man. He will apply personidly to-morrow. 
Credentials mailed.— To the same, April 6. 

Your Mr. Wheatley arrived Saturday morning, and made such a strong 
impression on the board of education that no other application was received. 
He was elected unanimously last night.— TA^ tame, April 11. 

BffatteawBii, N. T.— Have seen Miss , Found her at work. Have 

engaged her to come to Matteawan next year at 8450. Am pleased with her 
and believe she will be a success.— Principal O. B. MUler, April 28, 1900, 

Port Ewen, N. T«— Your candidate Miss Stowell has been offered the 
position. Many thanks for your prompt assistance.— Principal JSdtrin F, 
Baldwin, Aug. 15, 1899. 

New BocheUe, N. T.- We have engaged Miss Margaret T. Lynch of 
Herkimer at a salary of $700. She came to New Rochelle to meet me. You 
may know from the salary she is to receive that I estimate her ability much 
above that of the average teacher.— Sup*t /. E, Young, Aug. 16, 1890. 

StUl water, N. T.— The board in special session on Tuesday evening 
unanimously elected as vice-principal Miss Mildred K. Shea of Syracuse. 
They were very much pleased with Miss Shea's personality, and we feel sure 
that we have not made a mistake in our selection. We wish to thank you 
for your kindness and promptness in sending us so well qualified a candi- 
date.— Principal WillUt Zr. Hinman, Aug. 17, 1899. 

Glens FaUs, N. T. — Our board of education have filled the position of 
commercial teacher by the election of your candidate Miss Katherine R 
Allis, at a salary of $600. Thank you for your efforts in our behalf.— Sup't 
F. W. Griffith, Aug. 18, 1899. 

Fairfield, N.T.—T^^^^am. —Have made you sole candidate principal 
Fairfield Military academy, Herkimer county. Apply personally imme- 
diately.— To Frank F. Gray, Stony Point, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1899. 

I went immediately to Fairfield as directed, and was the saooessful 
candidate,— The tame, Sept. 3, 1889. 



SUDDBN VACANCIES FILLED 

WSmmt Aurora, N. Y,— Telegram.— Send immediately teacher, German, 
French, algebra, geology. If not, answer.— Principal C. L, McQavem, Feb. 
21,1890. 

Telegram.— Cau send teacher immediately. Which one depends on 
salary. Telegraph amount.— 7V> the tame, Feb. 21, 1899. 

Telegram,— Present salary $440. We might go 9660,— The same, Feb. 21, 
1899. 

Telegram. — French, German, algebra, geology. East Aurora, Erie county, 
B60, begin immediately, go to-night, telegraph acceptance.— To Clara H. 
Page^ Weedsport, Feb. 21, 1899. 

Telegram.— I accept. Will start to-morrow 8 a. k. Have telegraphed 
Sut Aurora.— i^yotn the same, Feb. 21, 1899. 

Telegram. — Clara H. Page will start to-morrow. Guarantee her superior 
teaoher, strong in branches named.— TV) C. L. MeOavem, Feb. 21, 1899. 

C]i€iiUMigo Forks, N. Y^— Telegram.— C9.n you furnish Monday morn- 
ing primary teacher, eight dollars per week, you can recommend. Answer 
at onoe.— ^. F. StridUand, Oct. 27, 1899. 

Telegram.— Will get satisfactory teacher to you on Monday sure.- To 
the eame, Oct 27. 

Teilegram.—It you will take primary, Chenango Forks, eight dollars, 
start immediately. Telegraph answer.— To Caroline M. Pauley, Gloversville, 
Oct. 28. 

Telegra$n.— Will take position, start Monday morning.— ^rom the same, 
Oct. 28. 

Telegram.— CatnelxA Pauley, Cortland graduate, will reach you Monday. 
Particulars mailed.— To H. F. Strickland, Oct. 2a 

Warwick, N.T. {Long distance telephone). — Can you send us a flrst- 
prade teacher, to begin Monday? Should be normal graduate; experience 
preferred. Must be a strong teacher. Salary $450, if experienced.— Princi^ 
pal L. W. Hoffman, April 26, 1900, 11 a. m. 

Telegram.— J^^n primary work Monday, Warwick, forty-flve. Tele- 
graph me acceptance —To Florence C. Scovil, Washington, Mills, N. Y., 
U.15 A. X. 

IW^flTOm.— Accepted. Write particulars. Also if not Warwick, New 
York, telegraph.— From Miss Scovil, 2.00 p. m. 

Telegram.— Florence Scovil, Cortland graduate, four years experience, 
accepts at forty-five.— To Mr. Hoffman, 2.05 p. m. 

Erie, Pa. (Longdistance telephone). Our teacher of botany and zoology 
cannot be here the rest of the year. Can you send satisfactory substitute? 
Salary $80 a month.— Sup't //. C. Mfssimer, April 26, 1900, 9 a. m. 

Telegram.— Begin work Monday, Erie, Pa., high school, botany and 
zoology, eighty dollars month. Telegraph me acceptance.— To Clayton 0. 
Smith, Mlddlebury, Vt., 7.30 p.m. 

Telegram.— Will accept position in botany and zoOlogy.— From Mr. 
Bmith, April 27, 9 a. m. 

JTe^tf^ram.— Clayton Smith, post-graduate, specialist, experienced^ will 
be on band Monday.— To Mr. Missimer, April 2?7,9.0& A. !&. 



USE OF TH£ TELfiORAPH 

Rockland Iiake, N. T.— We want young lady teacher in the primary 
department of our school at once. Can you fill the place? Use the tele* 
graph.— JamM W. Ackerson^ trustee, Not. 22, 1896. 

Telegram,— Cau send Caroline Miller, training class certificate, three 
years experience, first-rate teacher.— To the same^ Nov. 28, 1896. 

TVt^^om.— Send teacher on first train to Congers. Telegraph time of 
arrival. Work Friday. Hustle.— rA« eame^ Nov. 28, 1896. 

Warren* Pa.— Ttf^e^ram.- Literature vacancy still unfilled. Have you 
one excellent university candidate? Wire name and address immediately. 
— Sup't TT. L, MacOowan, Jan. 13, 1890. 

T^e^^^am.— Grace WikofT, Syracuse graduate, three years experience, 
says she will go at an hour's notice. Not only superior teacher but your 
kind of teacher. Guarantee she will give satisfaction.— To the same, Jan. 
13, 1899. 

Mr. MacGowan requests me to inform you of the election of Miss Grace 
L. WikofF of Syracuse to fill the position of teacher of English. We wish to 
thank you for the courtesies in aiding ns to fill the place. — Leon JS, 
Eneworth, Clerk of the Board, Jan. 19, 1899. 

Athens, Pa.— TV^tfj/ram.— Needed assistant principal high school, with 
experience.'special physics, mathematics, personal application immediately, 
salary satisfactory.—^. O. Sairs, secretary, Jan. 27, 1899. 

Telegram.— H&ve telegraphed Harry Oday, Cortland normal and col- 
lege, experience, fine man every way. — To the same, Jan. 27, 1899. 

TV^^^ram.— Harry Oday will make immediate application Athens, Pa., 
vice-principal.— if ary A. Oday, Jan. 27, 1399. 

I arrived here early this morning and during the day saw the members 
of the board of education. « * « I begin work Monday morning. I thank 
you most heartily for the interest you have taken in my behalf.— jBarry A. 
Oday, Jan. 28,1899. 

Chester, N. T.— We need for next year a primary tetoher. Most be 
attractive in appearance, a good story-teller, and pooiess an even temiMr, 
Can't yon hit the nail on the head by sending as one, like Hisses Walker 
and Pepper?— Principal John F. Barringer, May 18, 1896. 

Telegram.— W&nt classical graduate, teach Latin, German. Commence 
Feb. 6, salary 94O0.—T?ie same, Feb. 1, 1899. 

Telegram.— C&n give you a superb teacher, Syracuse university grad- 
uate, four years experience, particulars mailed.— To the same, Feb. 1, 1899. 

Telegram.— Mrs. Hammond has been elected, to report Feb. 6. — C. W. 
Kerner, President Board of Ed'n, Feb. 3, 1899. 

Sodas Point, X. T.— Our principal, George D. Sprague, has resigned. 
Please send me three names to choose from for the spring term, beginning 
March 6.— if. M. Farrell, trustee, Feb. 20, 1899. 

I have a telegram from Wm. E. Pettit that he is willing to accept, and I 
think he will give you excellent service. He is so good a candidate that it 
hardly seems necessary to recommend any one else.— 7V> th^ same, Feb. 
23, 1899. 

Telegram.— Lettet received. Have "Pftttvt wire acceptance immediately. 
Spring term begins March 6.— From t?i€ «anve,¥0tt.%A^5*^ 



USB OF THE TELEGRAPH 

Klmlnh N. Y»— Telegram,— Strong, mature, sensible, snocessfol teacher 
wanted.— Principal C. W. Evans, Auff. 21, 1896. 

Tdegram.—^viat received word Kate Taylor will apply. She is saperb, 
—To the same^ Sept 1, 1898. 

Miss Taylor came this mominfir and will be given the place. Thanks for 
promptness.— TAtf Mine, Sept. 8, 1898. 

WyoKilngry N. Y,— Telegram.— ^nd immediately third grade teacher, 
foar hundred.— Principal S. H. Mcllroy, Jan. 26, 190a 

Telegram,— CdkXx. send you Mable Case, Genesee graduate, experienced 
and thoroughly competent.— Tb^Ae tame^ Jan. 26. 

Miss Case arrived on time to begin service as requested. I thank you 
foryour promptness in assisting us. -From the same, Feb. 5, 1900. 

Franklin, N. Y>— Telegram.— ^ud. teacher as candidate for Buxton's 
place immediately.—^. E. French, Principal Delaware Literary Institute 
Feb. 7, 190a 

TV^tf^am.— Kendall Smith, Colgate graduate, experienced, competent, 
will reach Franklin station noon to-morrow. — To the same, Feb 7. 

T«f{«^afn.— Smith pleases us. Would like to see kindergarten and pri- 
mary teacher Monday.— ^row the same, Feb. 10. 

Telegram. — Florence Greenwood will be on hand and will give you sat- 
isfaction.— 7V> the satne, Feb 10. 

Telegram.— Send good man candidate for mathematics and science pos- 
ition. —^om <A« «a»i«, Feb. 11. 

Telegram.— Can get Walter Austin, Rochester graduate, three years ex- 
perience, to you to-morrow.— T*© the sam£, Feb. 13. 

Telegram. — Greenwood engaged. Would like to meet Austin as candi- 
date to-morrow.— ^rom the same, Feb. 13. 

I take the first opportunity to inform you of my arrival here and of my 
arrangements with Mr. French. He has engaged me to take the modern 
languages, with classes in Latin and Y.ngWih.— Kendall P. Smith, Feb. 10. 

I arrived here last night and began work to-day. Am well pleased 
with the place. ♦ * * I wish to thank you most heartily, Mr. Bardeen, for 
getting me the position. — W. S. Austin, Feb. 16. 

I like the position very much and the school is very ^wA.-Florence 
Greenwood March 5, 1900. 

The three teachers you sent me are all well liked and are pleasing the 
patrons.— J^. F. French, Feb. 28, 1900. 

KrioTllle,N. T.— 7V/«gram.— Can you send principal to Erieville at 
onoe. Must teach Latin. Answer quickly.— Principal Thomas J. Oleason, 
Feb. 22,190a 

Telegram,— Will get good man to you to-morrow without fail.— IV) the 
same, Feb. 22, 1900. 

Telegram,— T«Lke first train, Erieville, Madison county, principal. An- 
swer. —To Thurlow W. Buxton, Rochester, Feb. 23. 

Telegram.— Yfill take next train. Will see you if time permits.— 7\ FT. 
Buxton, Feb. 28. 

Telegram,— Thnxlo^ Buxton, Rochester graduate, three years experi- 
ence, on his way,— To T, J, Gleoson, Feb. 23. V>^i. B\xx\ati ^«a va^umk^^:^ 



ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 

Stevemi Point* Wis.— Mr. Simonds wrote me Thnrsday that I have 
been elected superrisor of music in their schools. Thank you sincerely 
for securing me this position.— J^imfttf^A M. Abernethy, Utica, Mich., May 
28,1806. 

University of Arimona.— I came out here a week ago, and have been 
appointed to the position of associate professor of biology in this univer- 
sity at $1,200. As my first information of this opening came from you I 
am indebted to you under the terms of my contract for the commission on 
this year's salary, and shall remit the amount to you as soon as I can ar- 
range my afTairs. I thank you for the interest you have taken in my affairs 
from the time of my registration, and shall be pleased to recommend your 
agency to my friends.— -4. A, Tyler. Aug. 12, 1899. 

Los Angreles, CaL— When Miss decided to teach this coming year, 

I advised her to join your agency, because I had found it to be the most 
helpful of all I had been connected wiih.— Helen W. Peckham, Jan. 27, 1900. 

Oil City. Pa.— I have been in Oil City one school week. I am engaged 
for 860 per month. I find the town pleasant and trust I shall enjoy my work. 
Please write in regard Qomm\^%\on.— Frances Nearing, March 24, 1900. 

Freebnrg: ColIeg:«, Pa.— I write this morning accepting the offer of 
$50 and home in Freeburg college.— ^ac« M. GilJUlan, Upper St Clair, Pa., 
March 26, 1900. 

Hamniontont X. J. — Our board last night elected Miss as teacher 

of music and some grade work. This makes two of your recommendations 
that we have taken. We have seen neither, but hope both may do well.— i\7'. 
C. Holdridge, Supervising Principal, June 7, 1900. 

Lyndon, Ky.— I have engaged Mr. Buck on the strength of your recom- 
mendation, and now want to see if you can find a good man for our English 
department.— Col. G. W. Fowler, Sup't Kentucky Military Institute, June 
15, 1900. 

East Orang^e, N. J.— You will be pleased to know thatMr. Evans was 
yesterday unanimously elected principal of our high school, at a salary of 
$2,500. We had more than a hundred applications. Of these I visited many, 
but invited only three to be present at the meeting of the board yesterday. 
Mr. Evans received all the votes on the first ballot. Please accept my thanks 
for your assistance.— Sup't Vernon L. Davey, May 31, 1900. 

On Monday last I had a telegram from Mr. Davey asking me to meet 
their committee on Wednesday. Tuesday afternoon our committee met 
here and voted to raise my salary to $2,300. I then telegraphed Mr. Davey 
that further consideration would probably be fruitless, and he wired back 
at once that they would do better. 'I took the next train and went down 
there. They offered me $2,500 to begin, with assurance of a substantial 
advance. It is in every way the most charming school I ever saw, and of 
oouTse I could not refuse.— Principal Charles W. Mvans^ Elmlra Free Aoa- 
demjr, June 1, 1900. 



USE OF THE TELEGRAPH 

Bethel Oollegre* Tenn— The board of trustees have on your recom- 
mendation elected Miss Zona L. Dunn instructor in Latin and modern lan- 
guages.— President Charles E, Stoats, Aug. 20, 1899. 

I neglected to inform you in my last that Miss Delia M. Patchen has al- 
so been selected as director of music. A close second was Miss Whiting. 

I think every bureau in the country was after me; so many applications 
I could not begin to read them all. I am relying a great deal up on your 
Judgment— 7'^ same, Aug. 21, 1899. 

It seems that Miss Patchen did not get my communication informing her 
of her election to this place, and has accepted another position. Will you 
please see if Miss Whiting can be secured and inform me by wire. Or one 
equally as good.— The same, Sept. 2, 1899. 

Telegram.— You are elected, McKenzie, Tenn. Telegraph acceptance to 
President Stoaks.— To Miss Gertrude yVhiting, Alma, Mich., Sept. 4, 1899. 

I have telegraphed my acceptance to President Stoaks. — T?ie sam£, Sept. 
4,1899. 

North TonawandAt X. Y. — Telephone. We may have a sudden vac- 
ancy in English. Have you a college woman at $550 whom you can thorough- 
ly recommend ?—Sup't Clinton S. Marsh, Oct. 1, 1899. 

Telephone. — Anna R. Hart, now in Nova Scotia, will more than satisfy 
you, and can be had at once.— To the same, Oct. 1. 

Telegram.Send teacher at once. — The same, Oct. 2. 

Telegram. — Elected English, North Tonawanda, five hundred fifty, be- 
gin immediately. Telegraph when.— To Anna R. Hart, Granville Ferry,Nova 
Scotia, Oct 2. 

Telegram.— lieti,\e here Wednesday noon, reach Syracuse Friday morn- 
ing.— ^nna R. Hart, Oct. 3. 

Telegram,— lUi&s Hart will reach you Friday.— To SupH Marsh, Oct. 3. 

Bffatteawan, N. Y. {Telegram.)— YAcuncy in fifth year. Send teacher 
at once for two months, $500.— Principal Q. R. Miller, May 1, 1900, 11:40 a.m. 

Telegram.— Hegxn immediately, Matteawan. Dutchess county, New 
York, fifth grade, fifty dollars month. Telegraph me when you will start.— 
To Carolina A. Housel, Naples, N. Y., 11:50 a. m. 

Telegram.— W\\\ start Thursday morning for Matteawan. Wire to whom 
to report. — Caroline A. Housel, 7:41 p. m. 

7W«j^am.— Caroline Housel, Buffalo graduate, four years experience, 
Thursday.— To Mr. Miller, 7:45 p. m. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. {Long distance telephone.) — Can you send us a 
teacher at once to fill out the year, 6 to 10 weeks ? We have been interfered 
with by sickness.— ^;/r«<« C. Parry, May 1, 1900, 11:00 a. x. 

Long distance telephone.— Bq^xtl to-morrow morning in district school 
five miles southwest of Baldwinsville. Go to Baldwinsville to-morrow morn- 
ing and inquire for A^lfred C. Parry.— To May Z. Hunt, Camillus, 11:10 a. k. 

Long distance telephone.— ^s^y Hunt, two years at Syracuse university, 
Sd grade certificate, has gone to Baldwinsville by trolley this morning on 
car leaving here at 8 o'clock.— To Mr. Parry ^ May 2» 8:15 a. it. 



USE OF THE TELEGRAPH 

Baylor University, Texas, — Can you furnish us a man for mathe 
matios, college graduate with post-graduate degree, and some experience ii 
college work ? Salary $1,200. If you have the right man please telegraph 
—President Oscar H. Cooper, Aug. 15, 18W. 

Telegram.— yfvLTTen G. Bullard has all requirements. Honor graduate 
Brown, Ph.D Clark, experience St. Lawrence and Vermont universities 
Particulars mailed.— 7V> the tame, Aug. 18, 1899. 

7>/tf^am.— Bullard is elected. Should be here Sept I.— The same, Aug 
84.1899. 

I want also an acting professor of English at $1,000. Qualification: 
should be similar to those of professor of mathematics. Send me nomina 
tion if you can make one by wire.— The same, Aug. 23, 1899. 

7V/«gTam.— Shall I recommend you for professor English, Baylor univer 
sity, Texas, one thousand, telegraph.— To A. von W. Leslie, Grove Beach 
Conn., Aug. 25, 1899. 

T'd^^^am.— Recommend Texas position. Shall apply. Write particu 
lars.— ^rom the same, Aug. 25, 1899. 

Telegram. — Have acceptance nomination from Leslie, Harvard grad- 
uate, fellow at Columbia, twenty-seven, two years university experience 
Particulars mailed.— To President Cooper, Aug. 25, 1899. 

Telegram— yfra^vki Leslie. Have acceptance wired.— From the same, Aug 
30, 1899. 

Your letter of the 31st at hand. I have accepted the English chair a 
Baylor university, and shall start for Texas very shortly. Please send you] 
bill to the above address at once.— A von W. Leslie, Sept. 4, 1899. 

DiUon, "SBLont.— Telegram.— Cdkii you furnish strong high school teach* 
er, seventy-five month, begin eleventh.— Sup't Hiram Tyree, Sept. 5, 1899. 

Telegram. — Will you accept high school assistant, Dillon, Montana 
seventy-five a month?— To Elizabeth Alexander, Cortland, N.Y„ Sept. 5, 1899 

Telegram.— Accent position at Dillon if for nine months or more. — Eliz- 
abeth Alexander, Sept. 5, 1899. 

Telegram.— Cah send immediately Elizabeth Alexander, normal grad- 
uate, partial college training, six years experience. I know her well anc 
will guarantee success.— To Sup't Hiram Tyree, Sept. 5, 1899. 

Telegram.— ^nd. Elizabeth Alexander at once. Wire time of arrivaL- 
Hiram Tyree. 

ComwaU-on-Hudson.—TV/tfg'ram. —Telegraph offer of position ir 
mathematics to Sprague and have him wire his decision. — Sup*t. 8 C, Jones 
N. Y. Military Academy, July 30, 1900. 

Telegram.— Yow. are elected. Corn wall-on-Hud son. Telegraph me ac- 
ceptance.— To D. J. Sprague, Salem, N. Y., July 30. 

Telegram.—! accept for Dering J. Sprague position Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son. Many thanks.— JFdt/^ard P. Sprague, July 30. 

Telegram.— U&Ye reply from Sprague that he accepts.— To S, C, Jones 
Jaly 30. 



RECOMMENDATIONS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 

Tnscaloota, Ala.— We think of establlBhiof^ a oba^r of romance lan- 
IToases, and want a yoang man to oome here and build it ap: -We shall pro- 
bably make him an instmctor at first, with a salary of $1,200, bat the place 
will raise to a professorship. Ton sent me so many teachers while I was at 
the State Normal Collesre that yon know just what I want Nominate ths 
man if possible.— «7afn«« K. Powers^ president State Uniyersity, May 21, 1806. 

George G. Brownell, Just flnishinfl: h^s post-graduate course at Johns 
Hopkins, is ths man, as you will see from statements and recommendations 
enclosed.— Tb the tame. May 28, 1896. 

TWtf^rom.— Brownell elected instructor in romance langiuigeB, salary 
$1,200. Notify Idm.— The tame, June 15, 1896. 

Mr. Brownell is doing all that we could ask in every way. He is rapidly 
making for himself a name and place among our most acceptable teachers. 
—The tame, Jan. 30, 1899. 

MontioeUo, Minn. — We elected Miss Claribel Angle of Minneapolis, 
your candidate, to a position in our high school last night, and practically 
decided upon Miss Avery of Elbridge, N, Y., for another. She will doubtless 
be elected next week.— Sup't Freeman E. Lurton, April 22, 1898. (Miss 
Avery was also elected.) 

Flainfleld, N. J.— I have Just telegraphed Miss Peckham offering her 
the position and trust 1 shall receive her acceptance before this reaches you. 
The matter of experience was the only question, and it now appears that we 
cannot surpass Miss Peckham on that. I am much obliged to you for your 
assistance in the -matter.— Sup't ff. M. Maxson, Aug. 10, 1898. 

GterrettsvUle, Ohio.- We need immediately a male teacher having had 
experience in high school work. If you can recommend such an one please 
have him state explicitly his experience, age, and subjects, or branches he 
has taught Will pay 860 per month.— C T. Northrop, president of board, 
Feb. 9, 1899. 

I think P. B. Avery is ray best candidate for the place you write about, 
and he can be secured at this time.— STo the tame, Feb. 11, 1899. 

Your recommendations are satisfactory and the election-is being deferred 
on account of proper testimonials from another applicant. However, I will 
say you are regarded with much favor. Now a word as to the character of 
the work required. * * * Should you still desire an election do you know 
of any reason why you could not remain with us for one or two years pro- 
viding our relations should prove to be pleasant and your services satisfac- 
tory? Wire me on receipt of this.— 7*^6 tame, to F. B. Avery, Feb. 16, 1800. 
(Mr. Avery was elected. ) 

Btozleton, Pa.— We are in need of a principal for our High School; 
salary $1,0C0 per term of nine months with prospect of more next year if he 
proves satisfactory. We want a man— college graduate with sncceflsfol 
experience in H. S. work. Do not send us more than two or three^— One 
woold be better if you have Just the man for us. He will have four assist- 
ants ; school will number 150 or 160. We have liked your manner of pro- 
cedare in the past and shall thank you to recommend us a reliable teacher 
at this time. It will he necessary to liave a pecacma^ VdXatA^^ '<vi>SC^^QBto 
candMiae.''I>avid A. Barman^ Sup*t of Bc\ioo\&, 3\A7 \^^\«Jfe, 



ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 

Unlvenlty of Desert, Utah.— I am pleased to say that among the 
many applicants! have for the positions of geology and natoral history 
and languages in our university I have selected two of your nominees: for 
the former at a salary of 91,800, for the latter at a salary of $1,&00 per year. 
T thunk you for the efBcient aid you have given me in this matter. — Presi- 
dent John M. Park, June 22, 1800, afterwards State superintendent. 

Wyomlngr State University.— I enclose draft for $00 for commission. 
I pay this readily and cheerfully, and feel that I do not pay too highly for 
your services.— Prof. H. H. Roberta^ June 12, 1809. 

Hanover Collegre, Ind.— I have been unanimously elected to the pro- 
fessorship of Latin and modern languages for which you recommended me. 
I have come here for the purpose of studying French in preparation for 
my work. — Wm. N. Mebaen, Geneva, Switzerland, June 0, 1900. 

Oregron State University. — I have Just received notice of my election 
as president of the University of Oregon. I enclose check for $150, as the 
salary is $3000. Please acknowledge receipt.— Frank Strong, New Haven, 
Conn., June 16, 1899. 

Syraeose University. — I enclose a New York draft for forty dollars. 
I finally left Syracuse somewhat in a hurry to catch my train and so did not 
come in to see you. I supposed however that you knew how the matter 
resulted. After reaching home 1 wrote to the University of Vermont, se- 
cured my release, and accepted the place in Syracuse. — Warren O. Bullard, 
Ph.D., Geneva. N. Y., Aug. 28, 190a 

Baylor University, Texas.— Please find enclosed payment for your 
bill. I have drawn the check for $10 more than the account of your bill, as 
my.salary is $1,200, $200 more than you had supposed. I like my position 
very well and am much obliged to you for assistance in securing it. — 
A. von W. Leslie, Sept. 30, 1899. 

Grand Jnnction, Colo.— A telegram was received this morning from 
Grand Junction saying that I had been elected teacher of the second pri- 
mary, salary sixty dollars per month for first year, seventy thereafter. I 
have accepted the position, and as soon as the contracts are signed will 
write you regarding the commission. I am delighted with theposition, and 
feel very grateful to you for rendering me such good service. I will en- 
deavor earnestly to do my work thoroughly and well.— /da JB. Clarke, North 
Bangor, N. Y., July 6, 1900. 

I am much pleased with this position, and enjoy my work more each 
day. Let me again thank you for the excellent service you have rendered 
me.— The same, Oct. 6, 1900. 

Livlngrston, Mont.— Livingston is delightful. We are establishing the 
Park county high school, and have started with a membership of seventy- 
five, which will be increased to ninety within a month. The board have 
been verj generous in the matter of their appropriations for library, ap- 

paratus, etc., and we have an exce\\e\it }^xivL.c\\}&\.— Frances A. Sutton, 

Sept. 22, 1900. 



ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 

Bolivar, M o«— I send you the amount by P. 6. order. I find my work 
here exceedingly pleasant, and so far I have had no reason to regret com- 
ing to SoHth-western Missouri.— ^«^A«r M, Sanford, S. W. Baptist college, 
May 23, 1880. 

University of North Dakota.— I take pleasure in inclosing draft 
for 9^50, the amount due to you for securing me the position here.— Jfar- 
garet Boaaberg, Nov. 10, 1888. 

I>es Moines, la.— Inclosed you will find P. O. order for $46.92, amount 
of commission with interest. I am very pleasantly situated here, and am 
well satisfied with my position. You must have some confidence in my 
ability to put me in so good a ^Xaae.— George H. Myer, high school, 
Oct. 4, 1890. 

West Superior, Wis.— I have been elected teacher of drawing in the 
normal aehool at West Superior, Wis., at a salary of $800. I thank you for 
the posijkion, and will do my best. I met President McNeil at the appointed 
hour, and was quite confident at that time that the place was secured. 
^mitabeth E. Hewlett, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17, 189& . 

Inclosed you will find money order for 940.80, in full payment of my ac- 
count. The position here is a most pleasant one. The work is moving 
along nicely. Again thanking you for all your kindness in the past, I am, 
etc.— jTA* 9ame, Nov. 26, 1898. 

Kalaniazoo, Mich. — I have accepted the position in the high school 
at Kalamazoo. I wish to express my satisfaction with your method of deal- 
ing with one seeking a position to teach.— Wilbur R. Mattoon, Middletown, 
Conn., Aug. 10, 1899. 

Colvllle, Wash.— I have received the first payment of my salary to-day, 
and I enclose in this letter thirty dollars and thirty cents, your percentage, 
with value received for two months use. I like Eells Academy and every 
one I have met in connection with it.— HelenP. Baird, Sept. 19, 1899. 

Shaniokin, Pa. — Enclosed find S36 to cover my in debtedness to you* 
I think I shall like it here very much, and I am very grateful to you for 
securing so good a place for me for my first ye&r.— Leonard E. Young ^ Sept 
29,1809. 

Baylor CoUeg^e, Texas. — Please find enclosed payment for your bill. 
I have drawn the check for $10 more than the account of your bill, as my 
salary is 91200, $200 more than you had supposed. I like my position very 
well and am much obliged to you for assistance in securing it.— ./L von W* 
Leslie, Sept. 30, 1899. 

Montlcello, Minn.— In 1898 you sent me two excellent teachers Miss, 
▲very and Miss Angle. What can you do in 1900? We shall have foar 
vacancies as follows.— Sup't Freeman E. Lurton, Feb. 25, 1900. 

Bethel Collegre, Tenn.— I have accepted the position in Bethel College. 
I want to thank you for your assistance. I shall recommend you heartily 
to my friends.— Zo/ia L. Dunn, Aug. 24, 1899. 

Frederick Colleg^e, Md.— I have Just written to Miss Bentley offer- 
ing her the position. I have offered it to her solely on your recommenda- 
tion.— Prefident ^. E.Catea Aug. 12, 189d. 



SATISFACTION OF CANDIDATES 

l>rookl7n, N. T. — Inclosed please find $00. the commission dne you for 

my Brooklyn position. Sup*t Maxwell has been very kind to me, and I have 
never been sorry that I made the change.— Jfary E. Calion^ Nov. 8, 1897. 

Port lieydent N. T.— Inclosed find check in payment of commission. 
I am very much pleased vnth the school.— Principal Allen B, Rider ^ Oct. 6, 
1899. 

Palatine Bridgre, N. T.— Please find enclosed my check for fifty dol- 
lars as your commission on my salary. Please accept my very sincere 
thanks for your interest in my behalf.— Principal D. Q. Qeorge^ Oct. 6, 1899. 

EllenvUle, N. T.— Enclosed please find a money order for $90.fl0 in pay- 
ment for your aervices in securing my position at Ellenville. Thank you 
very sincerely for your help.— Zuiw G. JBireh, Oct. 7, 1899. 

LyTn«t Conn.— Enclosed please find check. I secured a position here 
as principal of the graded school through your agency. My salary for the 
year is $660, b% of which is 932.^0,— B.W. Roundy, Oct. 11, 1899. 

nion, N. T.— I obtained the position here, and thank you for the good 
work you did for me.— Bertha Woodcock, Jan. 1, 1900. 

Port Henry, N. T.— I have received the appointment for the position 
for which you recommended me at Port Henry. I think your agency the 
most successful in securing appointments of any with which I have been 
connected. — Myrtie E. Smith, Middleport, N. Y., June 17, 1900. 

WlUlamsport, Pa.— I was elected at Williamsport, Pa., on Thursday 
evening. My salary will l>e $75.00 per month for nine months, I am very 
grateful to you for your services in securing for me this position. — Edward 
A. Green, Holmesville, N. Y., July 23, 1900. 

West Hampton Beach, N. Y. — I have secured the position at West 
Hampton Beach through your most excellent Agency, salary 8540. Shall 
certainly keep my name in your agency.— tA N. Conant^ Tunnel, N. Y., 
July 24, 1900. 

Murray Hill, N. J. — I have been elected to two places through your 
recommendation, one at Cold Brook, N. Y., and the other at Murray Hill, 
N. J. I chose the latter and have signed the contract.— (7. La Verne Car- 

penter, West Somerset, N. Y., July 30, 1900. 

Sherburne, N. T.— My daughter has sent me the enclosed registration, 
with the remark that she has about concludrd that teachers agencies are n. 
g., and that I can do as I wish about sending it in. I am sending it in hopes 
that her conclusion is not justified.- Rev. Edtoin H. King, Delphi, N. Y., 
May 19, 1900. 

I enclose a card from the president of the board of education r at Sher- 
burne which will show that agencies sometimes have influence. In this case 
your daughter is elected at Sherburne before her letter of application has 
reached them. She has already written to me that she would accept the 
place if offered.— To the same, July 2, \W0. 



SATISFACTION OF CANDIDATES 

New^ Bochelle,N. Y.— I inclose herewith check for $— in payment of 
the amcMint of commissiou for the position you helped me to secure here. 
I am very much pleased with my work and surroundings. I sincerely thank 
you for the kindnesses you have extended me in the past, and if I feel again 
the need of assistance of such aid as your work includes I shall re-register 
in your agency.— ^Wa L. Egglestoti, Feb. 6, 1883. 

Tlconderog^a, N.Y.— Inclosed you will And a draft for S22. 70 to cover 
commission and interest. I wish to thank you again for the efforts you have 
made to secure the position for me. — Mary Philp, July 25, 1899. 

Perry, N.Y.— Have signed the contract received last evening to take the 
training class at Perry. Many thanks to you for your very efficient aid in 
securing this place, for it is just the work I desired. — Mary E. WUcox, 
July 25, 1899. 

Stna» N. Y. — I am very much delighted with the workings of your 
agency. It does all and more than I had expected. — Alleine B. Davis, Aug. 
5, 1889. 

Genera, N. Y. — Sup't Truesdale wrote me yesterday that I had been 
elected to the kindergarten position at Geneva. I am very much pleased, 
as I feel tijat I shall it like there. I thank you for your kind and effective 
services.— JWay C. Richards, Aug. 23, 1899. 

Enclosed you will find check for twenty-five dollars due you on com- 
mission. I like Geneva very much indeed and consider myself nicely lo- 
cated. I find my kindergarten work not at all arduous, and superintendent, 
teachers, and everyone, in fact, extremely pleasant; I feel I shall enjoy my 
year here.— T'A^ same, Sept. 30, 1899. 

Deposit, N. Y. Find enclosed the amount of my commission for $27.50 
together with interest, $.55. My position is very satisfactory.— /S^u«an M. 
Armstrong, Oct. 3, 1899. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.— I have closed with Sup't Young, «nd will go to 
New Rochelle at a salary of $700. I thank you for your help, and especially 
for not troubling me ivith any nmnJber of notifications of positions which 1 
could not get or loould not want if I could get them. To my mind this is a 
mistake which many of the. agencies make. Again I thank you for your 
kindness to me and your frankness with me. -Margaret T. Lynch, Aug. 5, 1889. 

Centre Moriches, N. Y. — Miss Phillips, whom you recommended to 
us as teacher in the 5th and 6th grades, has now taught one week, and gives 
highest promise of success. She has maintained excellent order in school, 
and has won the good-will of most of her pupils.— Principal E. B. Fearse, 
Sept. 18, 1899. 

I am elected to the position at Centre Moriches, receiving the telegram 
Saturday, the 12th inst., and the contract yesterday. The salary is 8500. It 
is needless to say I am pleased. I am gratified at the very efficient aid you 
have given me. I intend to keep enrolled in your agency and shall also 
use my influence for your agency among my large circle of friends, in the 
alumni and under graduates of the Potsdam normal.~.^na ^^^Aa FhUUpi,. 
Carthage, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1899. 



SATISFACTION OP CANDIDATES 

Wyomlngr State UnlTeralty.— I enclose draft for $00 for ctnumission. 
I pay this readily and cheerfully, and feel that I do not pay too highly for 
your services.— Prof. H. H. Roberts^ June 12, 1809. 

BelleviUe* N. T.— I am yery much pleased with my position here as 
vice-princi pal. I shall always want to keep registered with jovl.— Clyde L. 
Harvey, Oct. 14, 1900, 

Arino I>araii8ro, Mezloo.— Last night my wife informed me, for the 
first time, that nearly two years ago a letter came for me, addressed to En- 
senada. Lower California, from parties in Pennsylvania offering me a posi- 
tion as instructor. I was in Muleg£, in the central part of the x>eninsula of 
Lower California at the time, and before she could forward the letter to 
me it was lost. I at once knew that the position must have been tendered 
through your agency, and hasten to acquaint you with the circumstances, 
as much for your own satisfaction as for my vindication. I will say that 
had I received the letter I would have accepted the position. I have now a 
very important position with one of the largest mining companies of Mex- 
ico but I am as desirous of leaving Mexico as ever, and wish to raster 
again with your agency, hoping that the ontoome now will be more satis- 
factory.— (?. A. Burr, Arino Durango. Mexico, Aug. 13, 1900. 

Wassalo, N. T. — I have been at Wassaic and have secured the princi- 
palship. There were over twenty applicants. I am sure I shall enjoy my 
work and want to thank you for your efforts in my behalf. — Harvey C. 
Hayes, Oneonta, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1900. 

Newark, N. T.— Please find enclosed check for the commission due 
you for securing me the position at Newark. I thank you for your assist- 
ance.— Jtfnnw B. Cooper, Delevan, N. Y., Aug. 23, 1900. 

Guilford, N. Y. — I made personal application as directed, and to-day 
received word that I had been hired. Thank you for your aid.— iV. Carolyn 
Thome, Earlville, N. Y., Aug. 25. 1900. 

White Plains, N. Y. — I have secured the position here to which you 
recommended me, salary $SiOO.— Nellie Blackburn, Sept. 6, 1900. 

Cobleskiil, N. Y.— As I wrote you I went to Cobleskill Thursday. ' The 
board will engage me as soon as my temporary license is secured. I wish 
to thank you for your kind cooperation.— G^actf lone Spencer, Utica, N. Y., 
Sept. 7, 1900. 

Inclosed you will find check for commission. I am very well pleased 
with the school here, and shall hope to do good work. The assistance which 
your agency gave me was effective and satisfactory. — Grace lone Spencer, 
Sept. 12, 1900. 

Ijouisville* Ky. — I have been made associate, not assistant, and my col- 
league and myself each get $1200. I wish to thank you most heartily for the 
assistance you have given me. I have been registered in three other teach- 
ers agencies, but have not been treated with the same business-like precision 
as by you.^ Wm, B. Price, Buffalo, "N. X ., 3\v\v \, V»». 



-STANDARD TEACHERS' LIBRARY, No. SO.- 



Bardeen's Common School Law. 

The revision of 1896, entirely rewritten, not only brings this standard 
text-book up to date, but adds much new matter, including a chapter on 
Rules and Regulations and the relations of teachers to the trustees and the 
superintendent. It is based on the New York consolidated school law as 
amended to date, but it gives references by page to the latest editions of the 
laws of all the other States and Territories with more than 500 of the latest 
jndioial decisions in this country and in Europe. For aormal schools and 
training classes the book, of course, is indispensable; and since School 
Law is one of the subjects required in uniform examinations in New York 
of all grades, the book is indispensable to teachers here, as well as without 
rival for the teachers of other States. 

The first thing a teacher wants to know about such a book is whether 
it can be depended upon. The highest authority in the country, the Har-' 
vard Law Review^ speaks as follows in the number for December, 1896: 

" This admirable book, first published in 1875 and for twenty years the 
only text-book on the subject for general use, has now for the first time 
been entirely rewritten. In its present form it is of general interest; and, 
it would seem, of practical necessity to the teacher. Part I, which has to 
do with school officers, is based almost entirely on New York law, but Part 
II, which relates particularly to the teacher, is a safe guide throughout the 
•ountry both in school and in court. » » » The author cannot be too 
highly commended in that avoiding the common error of trying to draw 
hard and fast lines, he contents himself with illustrating by copious and apt 
quotation of legal decisions the various views possible on disputed points, 
and the application of such rules as admit of definite statement.** 

The following are other testimonials from standard legal authorities: 
It seems to us that the work must be invaluable to trustees, as well as 
teachers, because innumerable questions concerning proper school rules, 
their ehforceraeut, the line between proper and improper authority on the 
part of teachers, the subjects of punishment, expulsion, wages, and kindred 
topics, are gone into.— New Jersey Law Journal, Oct., 1896. 

The book contains a very complete tabular analysis of its contents, as 
well as a list of references to Superintendents' Decisions in the State of 
New York, and to statutes of the various States. It will undoubtedly be use- 
ful to both lawyers and teachers.— -dm; Law Register and Review, Oct., 1896. 

This compact little book has been invaluable to the teacher, school 
officer and lawyer. Of the new edition it is sufficient to suy that it will be 
even more useful than former editions. — Lancaster Law Review, Aug. 3, 1896. 

The decisions of the coftrts in different States are very fully noted and 
cited. The book will prove very useful to the lawyer, as well as a work of 
much importance to the school officer and teacher. — American Lawyer^ 
Aug., 1896. 

16mo, pp. 276. Cloth $1.00 ; Manilla 80 ots. 

C. W. BABDEJEN, FublisUer, Syracuse, N, Y, 



■BTANDARD TEACHERS' LIBRARY, NO. 6- 



Bardeen's Koderick Hume. 

* 

The Story of a New York Teacher. Pp. 819. Cloth, $1.25 ; manilla. 50 
ets. This is one of the 22 best books for teachers recommended by Chancel- 
lor W. H. Payne in the New England Journal qf Education for Not., 189S. It 
is also one of the books described by W. M. Oriswold in his ''A Desoriptive 
List of Novels and Tales dealini; with American Country Life.** 

Roderick Hume took possession of me, and the book was finished in one 
sittinfT that lasted beyond the smallest hoar. I have Joined the crowd in 
your triumphal procession. The characters are as truly painted as any in 
Dickens, and the moral is something that cannot be dodiired.— Professor 
Edward Norths Hamilton CoUe^. 

My Confinement at home gave me an opportunity to read it carefully, 
which I have done with great delight. I can certify that it is true to life. 
I have had experience in country and village schools as well as in the 
schools of the cities. The picture is true for all of them. I know too well 
how self-interest. Jealousy, prejudice, and the whole host of meaner mo- 
tives are likely to prevail in the management of school affairs anywhere. 
That the people should know this and yet entrust the management of their 
schools to men who are most likely to be infiuenced by personal considera- 
tions is strange indeed.— My memory brings to mind an original for every 
portrait you have dxKTm.— Andrew J. Rickcff, former Sup*t of Schools, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Teachers cannot fail to be greatly benefited by the reading of the book. 
Boderick*s address to his pupils is a compendium of the best points in the 
highest kind of school management. Miss Duzenberrie's victory and Vic 
Blarston's closing remarks ought to teach lessons of warning to many 
teachers who are even the most in earnest about their work. Mary Lowe 
is a beautiful model of a teacher, and no one will be surprised that Roder- 
ick should make her his helpmate instead of his assistant. It is a capital 
story, and we recommend it strongly to every Canadian teacher. Each one 
should get a copy for himself, as he will wish to read it more than once. 
—Inspector James L. EJughee^ in Canadian School Journal. 

In the columns of The BuUeiin^ in 1878, appeared a serial stoiy which at- 
tracted the attention of educators in all parts of the country. It was en- 
titled Roderick Hume, and was professedly " the story of a New York teach- 
er." It was written with the specific view of portraying certain phases of 
the modern graded school. The narrative was not designed as a satire, 
though a vein of humor ran through it all ; nor was it to be taken as an au- 
tobiography, though the author's own experiences were more or less inter- 
woven with it. The interest of the story increased from month to month, 
and widely extended the reputation of The School Bulletin and its editor. 
Letters received from all parts of the country revealed, in fact, a phe- 
nomenal interest in its outcome. * ♦ • Subsequently it appeared in book 
form, and it has since held a unique place in American literature.— rA« 
dSleAooimasier in Cofnedy and Satire^ p. 453. 



OPINIONS OP RODERICK HUME 

*' I got Roderick Hume yesterday. I began it in the afternoon, and fin- 
ished it at my office last night at 10 o'clock. It is Just like you, full of youi 
usual candor, fearlessness, and humor. I haven't laughed so heartily in a 
good while as I did over your book-fight: and its other characters are all 
drawn ad unguem. Send me 100 copies, and the bill with them. I want my 
teachers, and directors too, to read the most enjoyable book on education I 
have ever read."— Sup't^. C. Missimer, Erie, Pa. 

" We have just finished Roderick Hume a story of a New York Teacher. 
We began after ten o'clock at night expecting to read an hour. But the 
story was so life-like, so full of that interest which comes from truth well 
portrayed, as to chain us to the end. This book should be in every library 
in Arkansas and school children trained to read it,"—Southem School 
Journal. 

** I did not want to eat or sleep till I had read it all. One of my school 
directors picked it up from the table and read a. page or two, and although 
he is a man who reads but little he begged the loan of it to read it all. He 
said it was so applicable to the average school-board. I shall circulate it 
through my county, and hope to have all my school directors read it and 
■apply its teaching."— Sup't C. W, Foreman, Meeker, Colo. 

'* I took the book up with a cynical smile, expecting to glance through 
it to satisfy my conscience and the friend who gave it, and then to lay it 
aside, mentally requesting a waiting world to be patient until I should 
write the book of our business. But, alas ! and alack ! I don't think I will 
write it. I was surprised, pleased, entertained, and ashamed that 1 had not 
read it before. You certainly know teachers, and have given a sensible 
man excellent food for reflection. Those of us who know enough already, 
of course to us, it can make little difference. I acknowledge that I stick in 
Vanity Fair and read Sentimental Tommy without a smile or a tear, present 
or remotely prospective, but I revelled in Roderick Hume and shall read it 
again."— A B. Gilhuly, Principal Reading Academy, Flemington, N. J. 

" This is a novel, as the name might indicate, and it possesses the novelty 
of haying school people, teachers, pupils, and members of boards for its 
leading characters. Even the much-maligned school-book agent is not left 
out. The action and interest of the story centre in and around the schools 
of a New York town, whose superintendent and lady principal are hero 
and heroine, and who, like all other sensible heroes and heroines, fall in 
love with each other and finally succeed after great difficulty in getting 
married, or at least impressing the reader that they will get married. It is 
a mighty good story, but its chief merit lies in the fact that under the guise 
of a novel the author shows up many of the weaknesses of our public school 
system, the foibles of teachers, the schemes of text-book agents, how poll* 
tics and religion are used to hamper and hinder the progress of the schools, 
etc., etc. It is fiction with a purpose, and a good purpose too. The writer 
of this 'article picked up the book one evening and he.camft so interested 
that he could not lay it aside until finished. Every teacher ought to get il^ 
and read and re-read \t/'— School Record, 



\ 
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Commissioner Hume 

'* Mr. Bardeen is a born story-teller, and his Ck>mmi8sloner Hume, a story 
of New York schools, abounds in pathos, humor, and fidelity to human 
nature. As a type this story ought to be widely read, and if every school 
trustee in the land could read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its moral, 
public education in the United States would receive a mighty uplift De- 
spite the fact that it is a story with a moral, it is intensely interesting from 
the first page to the last. Gottlieb Krottenthaler is a character that ought 
to Wye.'*— Educational Review,'* 

** This timely little book ift a decided addition to our historical literature. 
The author portrays the inner workings of early New York schools In a 
book as readable as any novel. Special stress seems to be laid upon the 
power of political intriguers to dispense school patronage among the high- 
est bidders. Even the press is attacked as not always being that champion 
of higher education one would expect it to be. Self-interest, Jealousy, 
prejudice, and the whole host of meaner motives that prevailed in the man- 
agement of school affairs were gradually rendered of small consequence as 
a result of the determined stand taken against them by that marvellous 
man, Commisioner Hume. Truly no book shows better the good that one 
man can do, when all his heart and soul are in his work. There are teach- 
ers living to-day who are the counterpart of the original characters por- 
trayed In this work, who would do well to read and profit by this delightful 
story. The moral of the book cannot be ^cA^ed."— Philadelphia Teacher. 

*' It is a story of New York country ai>d village schools and county school 
administration in 1875. Since, howeve^, human nature and school nature 
in New York does not differ much from those of her Southern sisters, and 
since the ways of the wily politician of 1899 are pretty much the same as 
those of 1875, there is scarcely an incident in the story that might not have 
been taken almost literally from the history of school affairs in Florida last 
year, and it is a safe assertion to make that there is not a teacher of any 
considerable experience in the State but is more or less intimately ac- 
quainted with every character in the book from * Mute Herring' and 'Silas 
Jones ' to * Prof. Slack ' and ' Mrs. Arabella .' As a piece of fiction, sim- 
ply, it is a work of art and absorbingly interesting to the general reader; but 
it is as a satire, keen and relentless, on the prevalent evils affecting school 
management and administration that it finds its highest value. It is a 
strong and wholesome book and should have a prominent place in every 
teacher's library and on every school ofiiciars desk. It contains more prac- 
tical suggestions and hints of value to the ordinary teacher than any half 
dozen \vorks on ' methods ' with which we are acquainted. There's laugh- 
ter, tears, instruction and warning In abundance in it, and few will take it 
up but like the writer hereof will hurry on to finish it at a single sitting, 
but not so fast, however, that he will not leave on almostevery page some pas- 
lages pencil-marked for future study and use." — Florida School Exponent, 

16mOt pp. SIO. Manilla 50 ct».\ Cloth 91.00 



OPINIONS OF COMMISSIONER HUME 

•* We believe that the conditions it represents have been bettered by more 
enlightened educational methods, but politics are still sufficiently mixed 
with school questions for us to relish Roderick Hume's experiences in gain- 
ing his election as school commissioner, and the original methods he adopted 
in his desire to find out the real character and efficiency of the schools and 
teachers under his care/'— The Literary World. 

** The features that distinguished the earlier book are present in this one, 
and the picture it contains of the rural schools of- New York twenty years 
ligo is valuable as well as interesting. The author's quiet humor, long ex- 
perience, and sound sense make this little volume well worth reading/*— 
Pi^mlar Educator. 

"Commissioner Hume, a story of rural New York school life in the 
seventies, is a book that will greatly interest teachers. We know of no 
work that does more to point out the evils of partisan politics in matters 
educational. It is a book one lays down with reluctance and resumes with 
avidity. It is a capital \\oT\i.."'— Cincinnati Public School Journal. 

"A unique story, containing not only wit, humor, instruction, and enter- 
tainment to the reader, but considerable educational history. The charac- 
ters are all well drawn and represent true life. The story is of special 
interest to the teacher, as it gives many points in the highest kind of school 
management."— -4m«nca;i School Board Journal. 

" The story shows us rural New York in 1875, and especially its ideas and 
practices in education. It describes the methods of newspapers, politi- 
cians, ministers, and book agents at that time, and as an illustration of the 
schools and methods of teaching It is of rare interest. The school com- 
missioner who visits the country schools in the disguise of an ignorant 
German pedler sees startling conditions of ignorance, carelessness, and 
vice. ♦ ♦ ♦ Examinations for teachers were unheard of, and certificates 
to teachers were given by caprice. In no more convincing and entertain- 
ing way can one learn about rural schools of that day than in this story, 
and we are very glad that Mr. Bardeen has reprinted it."— iV. E. Journal of 
Education. 

*'Mr. Bardeen certainly knows all about the failings of our present 
scbool commissioner system and he has written a story that is replete with 
many truthful comments. The story in many particulars is highly amus- 
ing, particularly those chapters leading from the preliminaries to the nom- 
inating convention through the candidate's experience's in the campiUgn 
for election. But it is quite true to nature and we know it is almost^n exact 
reproduction of the experiences of numberless candidates fojr -school com- 
missioner throughout the State. Mr. Bardeen's com^iissloner in the con- 
cluding chapters of the story is disguised asJi-Oerman pedler who knows 
more about good school methods than various teachers of the commissioner 
district. Mr. Bardeen has so completely disguised the character that the 
reader wonders what has become of Commissioner Hume till the last chap- 
ter is reached. The book is something of a severe but clever satire of the 
state school commissioner question and may do a lot of good toward im- 
proving present conditions. One thing is sure, however, and that is that It 
is a very readable sioty.''— Schenectady Union, 



THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS.- 



EdncatiODal Adtaes by G. W. Bardeen 

Some Facta about our Prtblic School System. A Plea for the Township 
System. An address before the New York State Association of School Com- 
missioners and City Superintendents, Feb. 20, 1878. 8vo, pp, 32. (Now out 
of print.) 

The Present Status of the Township System. An address before the 
Kew York State Teachers' Association, July 10, 1878. (Not printed.) 

The Present Status of the Toumship System. An address before the New 
York State Association of School Commissioners and City Superintendents, 
Jan. 9, 1889. With an appendix containing; the bill introduced in the Legis- 
lature of 1890. 8vo, pp. 60. (Now out of print, but may be found in the 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of New York, for 
1889.) 

The Taxpayer and the Township System. An address delivered July 2, 
1891, before the New Jersey State Teachers' Association. 8vo, pp. 15, 25 cts. 

Effect of the College Preparatory High School upon Attendance and 
Scholarship in the Lower Grades. An address before the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Educational Association, July 9, 1890. 
8vo, pp. 5, 15 cts. 

''Organization'" and ''System"' vs. Originality in the Teacher. An 
address before the National Educational Association, July 11, 1890, by 
Henry Sabin, State Superintendent of Iowa, with opening of the discus- 
sion by C. W. Bardeen. 8vo, pp. 9, 15 cents. 

Som^ Problems of City School Management. An address before the 
Educational Council of Onondaga, Feb. 11, 1899. 8vo, pp. 16, 25 cts. 

Educational Journalism. An address before the New York State Teach- 
ers' Association, July 7, 1881. 8vo, pp. 30. (Now out of print.) 

The History of Educational Journalism in the State of New York. A 
paper read July 28, 1893, before the Department of Educational Publications 
of the International Congresses of Education of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. 8vo, pp. 45, 40 cents. 

Educational Journalism— an Inventory. An address before the National 
Educational Association, July 12, 1899. 8vo, pp. 20, 25 cents. 

Teaching as a Business for Men. An address before the National Edu- 
cational Association, July 17, 1885. 8vo, pp. 20, 25 cts. 

The Teachers" Comm,ercial Value. An address before the New York 
State Teachers' Association, July 9, 1885. 8vo, pp. 20, 25 cents. 

The Teacher as He Should Be. An address before the New York State 
Teachers' Association, July 8, 1891. 8vo, pp. 24, 25 cents. 

Fitting Teachers to Places. An address before the American Institute 
of Instruction, July 12, 1897. (Printed only in the volume below.) 

Teaching as a Business. Four addresses. 16mo, pp. 154. Manilla 50 
cents, cloth $L00. (Containing the four lost-named addresses.) 



School Bulletin Publications 



NOTB.— Binding is indicated as follows : B boards^ C doth, L leatherette 
M numUla^ P pa])er. Sizb as follows : 8:416 indicates 8vo, pp. U16; 12:893 in- 
dicates Wno^ pp. S9S ; 16:889 indicates ISmo^ pp. S89. Nambers preceding the 
binding and size give the pages in the Trade Sale catalogue of 1900 on which 
the books are described, the fullest description being placed first. Books 
preceded by a dagger (t) are selected by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the New York Teachers* Library. Books preceded by (TO 
are specified for instruction in New York training classes. 

Books starred may be had also in the Standard Teachers* Library, 
manilla binding, at 50 cts. each. Unless expressly ordered to be sent in tbis 
binding, such Tolumes are always sent in cloth. 

A DAT of My lAfe,or Bverydajf Experiences at Eton, 27 C 16:184....$! 00 
Aokennan (Mrs. M. B.) Beview Questions to acoompantf ffendriekt's His- 
tory qf the Empire State. 99P12:15 06 

Adams. Wall Map of the State of New York, 68x74 inches, 81 C 6 00 

Aids to School Discipline. 95Perbox 47 125 

Supplied separately ; per 100 Merits, 15 cts.; Half Merits, 15 cts.; 
Cards, 15 cts.; Checks, 40 cts.; Certificates, 50 cts. 

Aiden (Joseph). First Principles of Political Economy. 86 C 16:168 75 

Aidis (Mary E.) The Oreat Giant Arithmos. A most Elementary 

Arithmetic. C 16:224 1 00 

Amerloan Flagrs. Send for circular. 108. 

Arabic Self -Taagrht. 72 C 12:104 125 

Armstrongr-Hopkins (Mrs. S.) Khetwadi Castle^ C 12:401, 44 illoitra- 

tions 2 00 

Arnold (Matthew). Peports on Elementary Schools, 1852-1882. 27016:818. 2 00 

(Thomas). ♦ Stanley's Life of J. S. Carlisle. 86 C 16362 1 00 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby ^ Selfe, C 12:128 76 

ABoliam (Roger). 5A^^A q^, by R. H. Quick. P16:56 16 

* ^iogropAy, by SamuelJohnson. 86016:252 100 

Complete Works. 86 016:321,273,876,874 4to18 5 00 

Attendance Blanks for vse under the Computsory Law qf N. T, (a) 
First Notice to Parents; (6) Second Notice to Parents ; (c) Notice to 
Attendance Officer. Manilla, 4x9, pp. 100 each. Per dozen, each. 2 00 
*t Authors Birthday Exercises. First Series: Poe, Longfellow, 
Reed, Irving, Walt Whitman, Mrs. Stowe, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, Whittier. 50 portraits and illustrations, 

72,73 016:320 1 00 

* tSecond Series, Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, BmeiBon, 

Saxe, Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, Cable, Aldrioh, 

Joel Chandler Harris. 44portraits. 78016:459 100 

♦ Third Series, FrankUn, Curtis, Whipple, Mitchell, Presoott, Thax- 

ter, Stoddard, Harte, Winthrop, Stedman, Mark Twain, Higgln- 
son, 41 portraits and illoBtrfttioiis. 78 CU*J%7. .«...\^ 



Anthont QQm$ qf Fintide Authors^ 53 cards, with Portraits. 72 — $ 85 

Tow%ff JMka* FaooriU AtUhort^ 68 cards, with Portraits. 72 85 

Oame df Poerm lUtutrtUed, 52 cards, with Pictures 35 

BAUL (J. W.) 1000 Qusstkmt-and'Afuwers in Drawing. 94 L 16:67. ... 40 

Instruction in Citizenthip. L 12:63 40 

Ballard (Addison) Arrows^ or Teaohinic as a Fine Art 61 C 16:106... 75 

(HarlanH.) * Pitcea to Speak. 67,66016:192 100 

The same, Parts I and Y, each P 16:40 16 

Barbera (Piero). Educational Publieaiiona in Italy. 96, 54,40, P 8:14... 15 

Bardeen (C. R.) Infection and Immunity. P8:20 25 

(C.W.) * Manual qf School Law. 88,86,96,101,0 16:276 100 

\ Geography qf the Empire StaU. 101,79,96 8:120 76 

Outlines (^ Sentence-Making. 70 012:187. 60 

1 Verbal PitfaUs. A manual of 1500 misused words. 46, 20, 68, 16:828. 75 

♦ Authors Birthdays^ Three Series. See above. 

♦ t Roderick Hume. The Story of a New York Teacher, 80, 21, 

16^296 1 25 

* t Commissioner Bians, A Story of New York Schools. 81 16^310. . 1 85 

The LUtle Old Man, or thsSehoolforlUiberal Mothers. 66,21016:31 50 

Teaching as a Business for Men. 42, 58, 54 P 8:20, 25 

The Teacher's Commercial Value. 42, 68, 54 P 8:80 85 

The Teacher as Se Should Be. 42,58,54 P8a4 85 

Fitting Teachers to Places. (Only in volume below.) 42, 58 

*t Teaching as a Business. The above four addresses in one vol- 
ume. 42,580 16:154 100 

•—^ Continuous Contracts for Teachers. 016:48 60 

Organization and System vs. Originality. 68,54P8:9 15 

The Tax-Payer and the Toumship System. 58,64P8i80 85 

Some Problems qf aty School Management. 58 P 8:16 85 

Siffect qf the CoUege-Preparatory High School. 52,68, 54 P8:5 15 

History qf Educational Journalism in Hew York. 26, 58, 54, 96 P 8:45. 40 

EducaiionalJoumalism—anlnventory, 68P. 8:20 25 

The Song Budget. 90Psmall4fl'6 15 

The Song Century. 90, 91 P small 4:87 15 

The Song Patriot. 90, 91 P small 4:80 15 

The Song Budget Series Combined. 90 O small 4:250 50 

Dime Question Books qf Temperance Physiology , Book-Keeping, Let- 
ter-Writing. 69,100. Each 10 

Barnard (Henry). American Journal qf Education. Yols. I-Xm, XVI, 

X Vn, XXm. XXIX. Each, Half-turkey, 8: about 800 660 

Letters, Essays, Thoug?Us on Studies and Conduct. O 8:662 8 60 

^Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers, etc. 08fr84 8 50 

American Pedagogy. O 8:510 8 50 

Military Systems of Education. 8:960. 5 60 

TheEd'l Labors qf,hjwm a. Monroe. 86 L 16:35 60 

(H.) Oral Training Lessons. 92,49 012:136. 75 

Basedow (J. B.) Sketch qf,\)Yli.B..Q,nlok. P16:18 15 

JOasgett (J. A.) LatUude, LongUude, and Time. 64, 60, 74, 96 M 16:42. . 85 



(S.P.) Methods of Teachers InttUutes. 69012:76. $ 60 

Batsdorf (J. B.) Th£ Management qf Ommtry Schools. 54, 55 P 8:83. . . . 20 
(LeviN.) First St^)s among Figures. 61,60016:326 100 

PupiTs Editi(m. 61,60016:140 45 

(Amable). Th^ Spirit qf Bdttcation. C 16:325, and Portrait. ... 1 25 

SeU (Andrew). An Old Educational Rtformer. 89, 86 16:182 1 00 

Seimett(C.W.) National Education in Europe. 54P8:28 15 

History of the Philosophy qf Pedagogics. 26L16:43 50 

Benton (Emily E.) The Happy Method in Number. 6008:96 76 

Bible In the PabUc Schools, Oinoinnati case, 24-.214, 288. P 50 ots. ; O. 1 00 

Blnner (Paul). Old Stories Retold. 65, 21 B 16:64 25 

• BIrkbeok (Qeorge). TJ^c Pioneer qf Popular Education. Memoir of, 

by J. G. Godard. 86 16:258 160 

Blackman(0.) Graded Songs for Day Schools. P16:89 10 

Blakely (W. A.) CJiartqf Parliamentary Rules. 68 P 16:4 25 

Blodsrett (A. B.) TJve Relation qf a Principal to the Community.' MV%'.\9 26 
Boyden (Helen W.) Boyden's Speaker. For primary grades. 66 O 

12:192 1 00 

Bradford (W. H.) Thirty Possible Problems in Percentage. 60, 96 M 16:84. 25 
Bramwell (Amy B.) and Haghes (H. M.) The Training qf Teachers in 

theU.S. 26 012:210 1.25 

Bremner (0. S.) Education qf Girls and Women. 29 O 12:296 1 50 

Brigrgs (F. H.) Boys and H&w to Re-Make them. 64,58 P8:24. 25 

Industrial Training in Rtformatory Institutions. 53, 64 P 16:28 25 

Bristol (H. C.) Honesty Cards in Arithmetic. 64, 08 50 cards, 8x4^. ... 60 

Browne (M. Frances). A Glimpse qf Grammar-Land. 66 P 8:24 16 

Browning, (Oscar). A Short History of Education. 26 16:93, 49 ills. . 50 
Bryant (Sophie). The Teaching qf Morality in the Family and the 

School. 580 12:154 1 60 

•Bnckham (H. B.) Handbook for Young Teachers. 47, 48, 66 O 16:152. 75 

Bnelow, von. See Marenholz. 

•Buffalo Examination Questions. 99. 1892-6, O 16:818. 1806-99 

16:260, each 1 00 

Bngrbee (A. G.) Exercises in English Syntax. 71 L 16:85 36 

^■^ Key to the same. 71 L 16:36 d6 

Bulletin Spelling Pads, 70 pages. Each 16 

• Absence Record. 95 L pp. 400. 11x11^ 8 00 

Book-Keeping Blanks. Press-board, 7x8H« PP. 28. Each 16 

' Composition Book. M8:44 16 

* Class Register. 95 Press-board cover. Three Sizes^ <a) 6x7, for 

terms of 20 weeks ; or {b) 5x7, for terms of 14 weeks, Pp. 48. 25 

« — (c) Like {b) but with one-half more (72) pages 86 

Bulletin P^nci^ ^o/<2er, numbered for 60 pupils. 106 2 00 

• — Ink-Well Filler, holding one quart 106 125 

* NumberFan. 64,105 llxl5inches 100 

Bumham(W. P.) Duties qf Outposts U. S. Army. 024:171 60 

Bnrstall (Sara A.) The Education qf Girls in the United States. 89, 96 

012:216 1 00 

iBurritt (J. L.) Penmanship in Public Schools. P 12:62, and chart ed 
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Bart (Mary B.) Beeg; a Study from Virgil. For 7th Grade Reading. 

P. 16:16 $ 15 

Butler (Nicholas Murray). The Place <if Oomenitu. 38,51P16*.20 15 

* GADBT (Felix). Fwi-Royal Education. 26, 28, 58 C 16:406 1 50 

CtMAt'B Oontpiracy qf tke Hdoetians. 96 P16.-20 10 

Ganfield (James H.) Rural Higher Education. 52, 54 P 8:24 15 - 

* t Carlisle (J. S.) Two Great Teachers, Ascham and Arnold. 86 C 16:252. 1 00 

CAtalogne ot Rare Books on JPedagogy. P24:58 06 

Trade Sale, 1900, of School Bulletin Publications. P 8:112 6 cts. ; C 25 

01ieney(F.) A Olode Manual for Schools. 79 P 16:95 25 

•OlTil Service Qaestlon Book. 1000 16:282 150 

Clarke (H. Wadsworth). Map of Onondaga County. 81 C 48x54 5 00 

(Noah T.) Chart of JJ. S. History. 84 P syiJil2. Each 5c. ; perdoz 50 

Code of PnbUc Instruction, New York, 1888. 86, 96 L 8:1075, net 2 50 

Colored Crayon, for Blackboard, per box of one dozen, nine colors 106. 25 

Collins (Henry). The International DaU Line. 64, 60, 79 P 16:15 15 

Comenlas (John Amos). Orbis Pietus. 39,38,0 8:232 3 00 

• t Ufe and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie. 38, 39 16:272 1 00 

Sketch qf, by R. H. Quick. P 16^85. (See also Butler, Maxwell) — 15 

PortrcM qf,\Ql& P 22x28 1 00 

Comfort (Qeorfce F.) Modem Languages in Education. 52, 54 L 16:40. . 50 
(Geo. F. and Anna M.) Woman'' s Education and Woman^s Health ; 

chi^y in reidy to ''Sex in Education''. 29 16:156 100 

Conspiracy of the Helvetians. 96P16:20 10 

Constltntlonof the State of New York. P 16:63 10 

Cooper (Oscar R.) Compulsory Laws and thHr Enforcement, 54 P 8:6.. 15 

Cralgr(A.R.) The Philosophy qf Training. 012:377 2 00 

Craln (J. H.) 70 Retfiew Lessons' in Geography. 79 P 16.-60 25 

Cube BootBlooks, carried to 3 places. 63. Inbox 100 

Cnrtlss(B.) Ninety Lessons in Arithmetic 1010 16:106 GO 

(T) CyolopflDdla of Bdncatlon. 20,2108:562 3 75 

DAI<Y(D.) Adventures of Roger L* Estrange. 12:301 2 00 

Daniel (Blanche R.) OuUines qf English Literature. 72, 98 12:102 50 

Danish and Korweg^lan Conversation Book (See also Lund). 72 24:128 75 

Davis ( W. W.) Suggestions for Teaching Fractions. 64P16:43 26 

Fractional Apparatus, in box. 64 (Not mailable) 4 00 

DeGraff(E. V.) Practical Phonics. 680 16:108 76 

Pocket Pronunciation Book. 68 M 16:47 15 

*\ The School-Room Guide. 66,65,50 016:406 150 

^Development Lessons. 08:801 150 

T?ie School-Room Chorus. 90, 92 B small 4:147 86 

Caiisthsnicsand Disciplinary Exercises. 78 M 16:89. 25 

* t De Oulmps (Roger). Pestalozzi, his Aim and Work. 37, 86 12:331 .... 1 50 

Denominational Schools. Discussion ot 1880. 54 P 8:71 '25 

Dickinson ( John W.) The Umits qf Oral Teaching. 49, 51, 92 P 16^24... 16 

JMeM (Anna Randall-). A Practical Ddsarte Primer, 78 16.-06 50 

2>/me Question Books. See Soxjthwigk. 
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Diplomas, printed to order from any design famished. Speoimens sent. 

102 (a) Bond paper, 14x17, for 25 or fewer. $5 00 

" 50 6 50 

(6) " " 16x20," 25orfewer. 5 50 

** ** " ** 60 7 50 

(c) Parchment, 15x20, " 1 3 60 

Each additional copy 75 

I>onaldson (James). Lectures on Education. 26 C 16:185 1 00 

Dnrham ( W. H.) CarUton Island in the Revolution. 21 C 16:128 1 00 

'EJyCQA.TlOS as Tvewed by Thinkers. 51P16:47 16 

for the People, in America, Europe, India, and Australia. 26, 27 C 8:176. 1 26 

* Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, Herbert Spencer. 47, 46, 58 C 16:331. 1 00 

qf Women. See p. 29. 

Sdwards (A. M.) Graded Lessons in Language. Nos. 1-6. 60 P 8'.80, 

each per dozen 1 00 

^— 600 Every Day Business Problems in Arithmetic. 63, 64, 03 500 cards, 

1^x3^, with Key 50 

600 Pertinent Questions in Civics, with Answers. 86, 08 16:54, P. 15, M. 30 

The same, with Questions on 250 slips of cardboard, in box. 86, 03. 50 

Historical Game, " Our Country ". 85, 93 100 cards, 1^x3^ 50 

Historical Cards. 85, 84, 93 3J4x5M. 

(a) General History. 200 cards 100 

(b) United States History, Part I. 92cards 50 

(c) United States History, Part II. 106cards 60 

(d) United States History, Complete. 200cards 100 

Outline and Topic Book in U.S. History. P8:212 60 

Outline and Topic Cards in Geography, 81 Package of 12,1^^x6... 16 

Geographical Game, " Our Country ". 80, 81, 98 100 cards 2^2%. 50 

Geographical Cards. 80, 81, 93 3J4x5J4. 

(a) Part I. Physical Geography and North America. 100 cards 60 

(b) Part II. The Best qf the World. lOOcards 60 

(c) Complete. 200cards. 100 

* Topical Questions in Geography, with Begents* Questions 1804-6. 

79 016:211 1 00 

Bgbert (Walter R.) Last Words qf Famofus Menand Women, 16:192. 1 00 

• Ellis (Edward S.) Tales Told out of School. 33C16-J840 100 

School History of New York State 1 60 

Emerson (A. W.) Composition and Criticism. 69 L 16:82 • 40 

(H. S.) Latin in High Schools. 62, 64 P 16:30 85 

t Essays on the Kindergarten. 40,59012:175 100 

Evan8(W.M.) A Manual of Grammar, 710 16:126 75 

FARNHAM (A. W.) 1 7^ Oswego Method of Teaching Oeograu^. 79 

C 16:127 60 

(Geo. L.) The Sentence Method of Beading. 65016:56 60 

Favorite Blackboard Eraser. 105 16 

t Felkin (H. M. and B., Translators.) HerbarVs Letters and Lectures en 

Education. 400 16:300 I'Oi 
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Fette(W. B.) Diaiogues ftom Dickens. 66016:385 $100 

FItoh (Joshua G.) TheAHqf quesHordng. 50,48, 51 P 16:86 15 

T^eArtqf Securing Attention. 43,51 P16:4S 15 

1 Lectures on Teaching, Beading Club Edition. 46 C 12:462 1 25 

(T) Fletcher (A. E.) Sonnensehein's Cyclopaedia qf Education. 20, 21 C 

8:562 8 75 

Forelgrn "Laaigua^e^. See p. 72 

Fowle(Wm.B.) The Teachers InstituU. 59 C 12^838 100 

Fraction Play. A Oamefor Toung Arithmeticians. 64 53 oards l^i^xS^ 25 
Franck (P.) The German Letter-Writer, with the Forms of Polite Cor- 
respondence, and English Explanatory Notes. 72 P 16:112 40 

* Franklin (Benj.) Autobiography. 44016:241 100 

FroBbel (Friedrich). t Autobiography qf. 40, 86, 59 C 12:188 1 50 

i Letters on the Kindergarten. 40012:881 150 

PortraU. 108 P 22x28 25 

The Kindergarten System, its orifrin and deyelopment as seen in the 

life of Friederioh Froebel, A. B. Hanohmann. 40 C 12:260 2 00 

GAINES(J.T.) Principles qf Teaching, 54P8:63 20 

Gager (C. Staart.) Current Errors in Science Teaching, C 16:100 50 

Geometry Test Papers, by Wm. Smith. 64 Packages of 100, 8^x10. ... 1 00 

Goddes (Patrick). Industrial Exhibitions. P 16:57 26 

German Self-Taagrlit. (See also Framgk, Hahn, Mbissneb). 72 P 16:87 40 

Gill(John). School Management. 46, ^ C 16:376 100 

Globes. 68. Send for special oircolar. 

€N>dard (George G.) Oeorge Birkbeck, the Pioneer of Popular Educa- 
tion. 86 C16568 160 

(Harlow). An OtUline Study qf U, S. History. 82, 96 L 16:146 50 

Goethe (J. F. von). Egmmt, with English Notes. 72 C 16:140 40 

Gore (J. Howard). Manual qf Parliamentary Practice. 68 C 16:112 50 

€k>iilding (Matilda P.) Flares : A Botanical Qame, 08, 49. 48 cards. 

2%x3M 50 

t€k>wdy (Jean L.) Ideals and Programmes. 57 16:102 75 

€k>wen (Sophia) Notes on Early American History. C 16:150 60 

Granger (Oscar). Metric Tables and Problems. 00M16:23 26 

Grant (James). History qf the Burgh Schools of Scotland. 26, 8'.591. . . . 8 00 
Grasby (W. Oatton). t Teaching in Three Continents, 26, 27 12:844. .. 1 50 

Gray (Thos. J.) Methods and Courses in Normal Schools. 54 P 8:19 16 

Greene (Josephine A.) Perspective, 94 12:48, 20 full-page illustrations 50 

Griffin (Ida L.) Topical Geography, with Methods. 79 L 12:142 5o 

Griffith (Gtoo.) OuUine Blackboard Maps. 81. Per set 8 00 

Groszmann Qf . P. E.) t A Working Manual qf Child Study. 49 O 16:75 50 
The Common School and The New Education. P 16:46 25 

HAHN(F.) The Child's German Book. 72P16«7 40 

HaUmann (W. N.) Primary Kindergarten Helps. 50, 40 B 8:58 75 

Sketches from the History qf Education. 26, 54P8:89 20 

The New Education. Yd. VI and last. 08:146 2 00 

SiUi (Marcella W.) Orthoepy Made Ea/sy. 68016:100 75 



Hamerton (P. G.) International Communication by Langwige. S2 C8:15.$ 75 

EUtmilton Declamation Quarterly. 06 016:337 100 

t Hanschmann (A. B.) The Kindergarten System ; its origin and devel- 
opment as s«en in the life of Frederich Froebel. 40 C 12'.a68 8 00 

Harlow(W. B.) Early English Literature. 72016:138 76 

EUtrrls (W. T.) f Natural Science in the Public Schools, 92, 49 L 16:60.... 60 

iArt Education The True Industrial Education. 68 L 16:77 60 

Horace Mann. 86L16:50 60 

The Theory qf Education. 51 P 16:54 16 

The Eaucational Value qf Manual Training. 63, 64 P8:14 16 

University and School ExtenHon. 54P8:12 15 

The General Government and Public Education. 54P8:8 16 

Report on Pedagogical and Psychological Observation. 48, 54 P 8:6. . . 16 

Hart. In the School Boom. 12:200 100 

Heermans (Forbes). Stories qf the Far West. 016:260 126 

Hegner (H. F.) The Toung Scientist. A Supplementary Reader. 

650 16:189. 16 illostrations. M50ots.,0 76 

«Help8 to Self -Cultnre. 440 16:241 100 

Hendrlck (Mary F. ) Questions in Literature. 72 B 16:100 86 

(W.) ''The Table is Set." A Oomedy for Schools. 66 16:80... 16 

^ Brief Mstory of the Empire State. 82,96,1010 12:218 76 

Beview Questions for New York History. 99 P 16:16 06 

Syllabuses of U. 8. History, for Begents Examinations. 84, 99 per doz.. 60 

Hennig (Oarl V.) AnatomiccU Manikin. 78 M 8:18 100 

+ Herbart (J. F.) Letters and Lectures on Education. 41 16:800 1 76 

Hlgrher Education and a Common Lianguage. 52 O 8:120 76 

Hinsdale (B. A.) Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges 54 P 8:11 16 

Schools and Studies. 46 012:362 160 

Hooper (J. W.) Fifty Years in the Schoolroom, 84 16:80 1 00 

Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation. 45,68 016:70 60 

iOntheProDinceof Methods of Teaching 59 16:376 100 

Pestalozzian First- Year Arithmetic. 61, 60, 37 B 16:217 60 

Pupils Edition. B 16:156 86 

, Second Year Arithmetic. 61, 60, 37 B 16:236 50 

Homstone Slating, the best crayon surface made. 104, per gallon. .. 8 00 

Slated Paper, per square yard (if by mail, 60 cts.) 104 50 

Hos8(Geo.H.) Memory Gems. 66 P 16:40 15 

HotcliklsB (Yiala P.) Lessons in Olgect Drawing. 84, 94 L 4'.82 60 

Honsrhton (W. R.) Political Conspectus of U. S. History. 87 18x91... 2 00 

Hughes (James L.) t Mistakes in Teaching. 44, 55 16:135 60 

\ Hcyw to Secure and Betain Attention. 44 016:98 60 

* The Teacher's Critic, containing both the above. 27 16:235 1 00 

Housel (Frank B.) Method qf Introducing Test Examinations 50 

Huntington (Rt. Rev. F. D.) Unconscious Tuition. 43, 51, 58 P 16:45, 15 

cts.; 80 

Hutton (H. H.) A Manual of Mensuration. 64, 60 B 16:168 60 

INDUSTRIAIi Education. See p. 53. 

Interlinear German Reading-Book, Hamiltonian Method. 72 12:88 76 
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Irringr (Washington). Jiip Van T\ inkle, with Barley's Illustrations. P 16:35.$ 15 

Italian and Engrllsli Commercial Correspondence. 72 P 12:90 50 

Conversation book. 72016:166. 75 

Selva-Tught. (See also Marchbtti). 72P 16:80 40 

JACKSON (E. P.) Class Record Cards. 85 90 white and 10 colored 

cards ■ 50 

Jacotot (Joseph). iSf*tfteA<2^, by R.H. Qnick. P16fi8 15 

Jennlngrs (A. C.) Chronological Tables qf Ancient History. 82 C 8:120... 1 00 

Jewell(F.S.) Or ammatical Diagrams. 71012:907 75 

Johnson (W. D J School Law for Training Classes. 16:60 50 

Johnson^s Chart qf Astronomy. 81 On enamelled cloth, 40x46 inches.. 8 50 
Johnston's WaU Maps. See page 81. 

Jones (Richard). The Growth qf the Idyls of the King. 12:161 1 50 

Jolland (Anna M.) Britf Views qfU. 8. History. 82L16:69 35 

KAROIiY (Akin), t The Dilemmas qf Labor and Education. 12:77. . . 1 00 

Kay(David). \ Education and Educators. 12:490 2 00 

KeUer (0.) Monthly Report Cards. 95 29^4 inches. Per hundred 1 00 

Kennedy (John). The Philosophy of School Discipline. 51,58 P 16:23.... 15 

MustGreekOof 6aL16:66 50 

Kiddle (Henry) 5,000 Orammar Questions, with Answers 71, 960 16:220... 1 00 

tKlndergarten JStoayf. 40,69 012:175 100 

Knott (E. E.) The Ready Reference Law Manual. 20, 86, 88 8:381 .... 2 00 
Kotelmann (Ludwig.) School Hygiene. Translated by J. A. Berg- 

strOm. 74 16:401. 89 illustrations 150 

♦t <T) liANDON (Jos.) Schjool Management 55016:376 126 

^ The Science and Art qf Questioning. 500 16:120 50 

lAne(FredH.) Elementary Greek Education. 26 L 16:85 50 

•tlianrie (S. S.) John Amos Comenius 88, 89 16.-272 1 00 

Lawrence (E. O.) Recreations in Ancient Fields. O 12:177 1 00 

IjAwrence (iB&hel) Classified Reading. 20 12:435 150 

Lees (James T.) The Claims qf Greek. 58P8:16 25 

Iiesslngr (G. E.) German Fables in Prose and Verse. 72 B 12:68 40 

Lester (F. V.) Problems in AHihmetic. 62,94 16:101 50 

Locke (John). Sketch qf, hj H. U. Qnick. P 16i27 15 

Lowrle (R. W.) How to obtain Greatest Ben^tfrom a Book. 72 P 8:12. . 25 

Land(H.) Metfiod qf Learning Danish and Norwegian. 72 012:145 1.25 

Key 25 

Lyttleton (E.) The Problem qf Home Training. 58 O 12:200 1 50 

MACAIiPINE (Neil). English- Gaelic and Gcelic-English Dictionary. 

(See also Stewart). 72 012:669 8 00 

McCosh (James), f Higher Education and a Common Language. 52 

8:120 76 

• Mace ( W. H.) A WorHng Manual qf American History. 82 16^897 ... 1 00 

McKay (John S.) 100 Experiments in Natural Science. P 16:60 16 

McMillan (Margaret) ^aWy Childhood. 016:224 1 50 

Macklnder (H. J.) and Sadler (M. E.) University ExteneUm^ Past, Pres- 

entandFatnre. B 16:152 60 



♦ Mann (Horace). TTunights for a Taung Man. 44, 58 C 16541 $1 00 

Sketch qf, hyW.T.U&rris. 86L 16:50 50 

Maps, Belitf Mape. Switzerland. 81 11x17^, $3.50; 83x84, $10.00. 

Palestine 22x35 10 00 

Griffith's Outline Blackboard Maps. SlPerset 8 00 

Dissected Maps. United States sawn Into States 75 

The Same, New York State sawn into Counties 75 

Onondaga County. 81 Cloth, 4x4}^ feet 10 00 

New York State. 81 Cloth, 61x76 inches 5 00 

Outline Maps {6x9) of New York. 79Perpadof50 16 

Political Maps. See page 81. 

Marble(A. P.) Powers of School Officers. 54,86 P16:27 16 

Marchettl (G.) Italian Beader, with English Notes. 72 12:128 75 

Bfarenholtz-Baelow (Baroness) School Workshop. 53, 51 P 16:27 15 

1 ChUdand ChUd Nature. Frcebel's Ed'l Theories. 40, 48, 59 C 12^307. 1 60 

fMark (H. T.) An Outline of the History qf Educational Theories in 

England. 24, 26 C 12:151 126 

Martin (Elma G.) Stories of New York. 88016:119 50 

Mandsley (H.) Sex in Mind and Education. 89, 48, 51 P 16:42 15 

Maxwell (W. H.) Examinations as Tests for Promotion. 54 P 8:11 15 

Tfu Text-Books of Com^nius, cuts from OHfis Plctus. 38 8fl4 25 

Meese (John D.) Facts in Literature. 72P16:88 15 

Meiklejolin (J. M. D.) The New Education. 40, 51, 60 L 16:47 50 

An Old Educational Btformer (Dr. Andrew Bell.) 89, 86 C 16:182.. 1 00 

Melssner (M.) Method qf Learning German. 72 C 12:238 1 25 

Micliael (0. S.) Algebra for Beginners. 64 16:120 76 

«Miclilg:an, Government Class Book of HHchols^ClQ-JSOS 1 00 

Mill (John Stuart) Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. 64 P 8:31 26 

Miller (Warner). Education as a DepH of Government. 64 P 8:12 15 

Mills (C. De B.) The Tree of Mythology. 8^281 8 00 

Milne (James M.) Teachers Institutes^ Past and Present 52 P 8:22 26 

MUton(John). A Sm^M Tractate of Education 61 P 16:26 15 

Sketch of ^oyU.B..q,VL\Q^L. P 16rfB. 15 

Minates of the International Congress qf Education, 1884. 52 C 12:4 vols. 5 00 

l/S!ta»oxi3\t CivU Government of T^orihBm.. 86016:151 75 

Monro« (Will S.) ^ Labors (^ Henry Barnard. 86, L16:S6 50 

Morey (Amelia). Outline of Work in Elementary Language. 09 16:189. 60 
Mottoes for the Scliool Room. 7x14. Perset 100 

NEW YORK question Book, with all the Questions of the Uniform, 
State, Cornell, Scholarship, and Normal Entrance Examinations, 

to March 31, 1890, with Answers. 99 8:461. P $1.00 ; 2 00 

The same. Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891. 99 M 8:63 25 

The same. Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892. 99 M 8:139 26 

The same^ Supplements Nos. 1 and 2, in one volume. 99 8:202. ... 1 00 

♦ The same. Uniform only. Supplements No. 3, 1892-3 ; No. 4, 1893-4 ; 

No. 5, 1894-5; No. 6, 1895-6; No. 7, 1896-7; No. 8, 1897-8; No. 9, 1898-9; 
No. 10, 1899-1900; 97, 99, 101, each \^ 



New York Qaestton Book, ♦ The tame. Questions in Drawing, 18W- 

96. 94 016:221. 1896-9& 16:198, 800 illnstrations, McA $100 

Th£ same. Questions and Answers in Algebra, M 16:22 86 

rA« «am«, in American History. M 16:126 86 

The 8(ttne, Art of Questioning and History of Bduoation. M 16:48.. 86 

rA« #ain«, in Arithmetic. 62 M 16:74 86 

7^ «amtf, in Book-keeping, M 16:57 86 

ThesameMdy^OoYX M. 7416:106 86 

Theeame^ia Geogxajjlty. 79 M 16:106 86 

7iA« «am«, in Grammar. M 16:116 26 

TA«Mm«, in Methods and School Economy. M16:109. 86 

— Theeame, in Physios. M 16:26 86 

2r^ «am«, in Physiology* M 16:101 86 

ITieeame in School Law, M 16:58 86 

•StaUExamiruUion Questions, 1916 to IBM. 96 16:408. 100 

* 5r*< «am«, 1896 to 1899. 96016:164 100 

Ths Questions in Book-keeping, with Annoers. 58P 16:81 10 

Geography qf the Empire State, 101,79,96,0 8:120 75 

Historyof the Empire State, nendiiok, 88,96,101012:208. 75 

Eistary of ITew York State, Prentice. 88016:550 150 

Storiesqf New York, MaxtHn. 88016:119 60 

Civil Oovemment qf the Stateqf, Northam. 87, 86, 96, 101 16:281... 75 

Code qfPfOlic Instruction. Latest edition. 86, 96 L 8:1075 2 50 

Natural History, and Cabinet Reports. Write for information. We 

have always in stock all volumes issued, and can fill orders 
promptly. The first 82 volumes of the Natural History of the 
State of New York should be in every school library. 

* Nichols (Ohas. W.) Oovemment Class-Book qf Michigan. O 16:306.. . 1 00 
Nortliam (Henry 0.) t CivU Government qfN. Y. 87, 86, 96, 101 16:231. 76 

The same for Missouri. 86016:151 76 

Fixing the Facts qf American History. 82016:800 75 

Conversational Lessons Leading to Geography. P 16:89. 26 

Northend (Ohas.) Memory Selections. Three Series. 66. Bach 25 

* ^ The Teacher and Parent. 016:850 100 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. 52,54P8:26 25 

Northrap (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. 21 16:302. 1 26 

Norwegian Self-Taaght (See also Lund). 72 P 12:87 40 

Number liOssons. On card-board, 7x11, after the Grub6 Method 10 

Namena Frames. 64 100 balls $1.25 ; 144 balls 150 

OS WAIiD (John). Dictionary qf English Etymology. 69 O 16:806 2 00 

♦ t PAGE (David P.) The Theory and Practiceqf Teaching. 67,55,59 16:448 1 00 
(Mary H.) Graded Schools qf the United States qf America. 86 

12.-71 75 

Palmer (0. S.) Physiology Cards, for Teachers. 78 70 cards, 2^isS^ 50 

(Ray). Universal Education. 52 08:120 75 

J'»rdoit (Enuna L.) Oral Instruction in Geography, 79 P 16:29 15 

m 



Parsons (James Rnssell, jr.) i Prussian Schools. 28,2708:91 $100 

IFreru^ Schools through American Eyes. 28,2708:130 100 

♦Patrick (J.N.) Elements qf Pedagogics. 16:422 100 

Pedagogical Pebbles. 016:96 BO 

Pattee(F. L.) Literature in Public Schools. 54P8:48 20 

t Payne (Joseph). Lectures on the Art qf Education. 46 16:281 1 00 

(W. H.) A Short History 0/ Education. 26 016:93. 49 illustaratioiis.. 60 

Pedagrogrical Primers. School Management^ Letter Writing. 55 M pp. 

45, 37. Each 25 

Penniman (Ja. H.) Practical Suggestions in School Qovemment, 51 P. 

16:21 15 

Perez (B.) The First Three Tears of Childhood. 49, 59 16:295 1 50 

Tiedemann*s Becord of Infant Life. 49, 48 M 16:46 15 

Periodicals. Tht School Bulletin. 16, 101 Monthly, 20-24 pp., 10x14. Per 

year 1 00 

Bound Vols. I-XXVI. 4:200 to 240 pp., each 2 00 

The Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Bound volume I. 66 16:887. 1 00 

The School Boom. Bound volumes I-V. Each 1 60 

The New Education, YohTL and last. 2708:146 2 00 

Perrot(Geo.) Art History in the High School. 016:49 50 

Pestalozzi (J. H.) *iEis Aim and Work, De Ouimps. 87, 86 16:296. ... 1 50 

PortraU. 103,37 P22x28 25 

Sketchof\iy'R.n.q,mc)L. P 16:40 15 

* t (T) How Gertrude Teaches her Children. 37, 86 O 16:400 1 50 

* i Letters on Early Education. 87,36 16:180 100 

Pestalozzian Arithmetics. 61 1st Year, B 16:217. 2d Year, 16:236. Each 60 

Pick (Dr. E.) Dr. Pick's French Method. 72 L 16:118 1 00 

Memory, and the Bational Means of Improving it. 48 16:193 1 00 

Pitcher (James) . Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. 16:121, 50 

Plamb (Chas. G.) Map Drawing qf New York. M 8:16 26 

Pooler (Chas. T.) Chart qf Civil Government. 86, 96 P 12x18, per hun.... 5 00 

IRnts on Teaching Orthoepy. 68P16:15 10 

Port-Royal Sdncation. Extracts from the principal Writers with 

History and Introduction, by Felix Oadet. 25, 26, 58 O 16:406 1 50 

Portraits of Byrant, Oomenius, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Lowell, E. A. Sheldon, Washington and Whit- 
tier, 22x28, for framing, each 1 00 

of Froebel and Pestalozzi. 103 22x28,each 25 

made to order. See page 102. 

Preece (Mrs. Louise). Physical Culture. Illustrated. 78 4:292 2 00 

(Mabel). Two Hearts and a Kitten. P16:ll 10 

Prentice (Mrs. J. B.) Beview Problems in Arithmetic. 62, 98 P 16:93 20 

Key to the above. 98 P 16-.20 25 

Beview Questions in Geography. 79, 98 P 16:48 15 

(W.H.) Historyqf New T&rk State. 83016:550 160 

Primers o/'fi^cAoo^ Management and qf Letter- Writing. 55 M pp. 45, 37. 

Each «& 



* (T) QUICK (R. H.) EstcnfsonEdueatkonalRtformeri, 35C12*.881 $100 

BANDAX.L-DIBHIi (Mrs. Anna). A Practical DeUarU Primer. 78 C 16:66 50 

Ba«k(E.) Easy Method qf Learning Icelandic. 72 12:126 125 

Bedway (J. W.) School Oeography qf Pennsylvania. 79 L 16:98 35 

Begrents Examination Paper. 99. Per 1,000 half -sheets 2 00 

Examination Becord. 99. For 432 scholars, $3.00 ; 864 scholars. 6 00 

Examination Syllabus, in U. S. History. 84, 99. P per dozen — 50 

First Tear liatin. CcEsar's Conspiracy. 96 P 16:20. 10 

Qnestions to June^ 1882. Eleven editions. 

1. CompUU with Key. 98 016:476 2 00 

2. Compute. Same as above, bat without the answers. Pp. 333... 1 00 
8. Arithmetic. The 1,293 questions in Arithmetic. 98 M 16:93 25 

4. Key to Arithmetic. Answers to the above. 62, 98 M 16:20 25 

5. Oeography. The 1,987 questions in Geography. 79, 96, 98 M 

16:70 25 

6. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. 98 M 16:36 25 

7. Orammar. The 2,976 questions in Granunar. 96 M 16:109 25 

8. Orammar and Key. 71, 96, 98 C 16:198 1 00 

9. Key to Orammar. 96M16:88 25 

10. Spelling. The 4,800 words given in Spelling. 98 M 16:61 25 

Entire Questions, all subjects (no answers), for years 1892-93, 93-94, 

94-95, 95-96, 96-97, 97-98, 98-99, 99-1900. 98 C 85:500. 57 Each 1 00 

Begrents Selections in Amarican^ Oerman, French^ and Spanish lAtera- 
ture. 72, 98 C 16:93. 25 cents. With music, 35 cts. Each language 

separate, P 10 

Syllabns/or Examination in U. S. History. 84, 99, per dozen 50 

*tBein(W.) Ouaines qf Pedagogics. 410 16:232 125 

Beinliard(A.) Neglect qf Bodily Development qf American Youth. 78 

P16«6 25 

BIcliardson (B. W.) Learning and Health, 51 P 16:39 15 

* t Blddle (W.) Nicholas Comeniits, or ye Pennsylvania Schoolmaster 

of ye Olden Time. 82 16:492,42 illustrations 1 50 

Boat (Elsie J.) Helps in English Orammar. 16:76. 71, 101 M 25 cts. 0. 60 

Bobinson (A. H.) Numeral School Begister. 95 M 2:16 25 

Booper (T. Q.) 1 Apperception, or*' A Pot of Oreen Feathers ". 48 L 

16:59 50 

1 Direct Teaching, or Words and Things. 87, 49, 92 L 16:56 50 

Bosevear (Elizabeth), t A Manual qf Needlework, Knitting, and Cut- 
ting Out. 53016:136. 60 

Bonsseau (J. J.) Sketch qf,\ijn.U.qyAQk.. P16:30 15 

Bnssian Conversation Book 72 24:130 75 

Byan (G. W.) School Becord. 95 P 58 blanks on each of 14 sheets 50 

aABIN (Henry). " Organization " vs. " Individuality.'* 58, 54 P 8:9. . . 25 
Sanf ord (H. R. ) The Word Method in Number. 63, 64, 45 cards 6x3. ... 50 

The Limited Speller. 69,96L 16:104 25 

Sayce(A.H.) An Assyrian Orcamnar. 72012:204 3 00 

Sehepin€wa(A,E.) Bise of the N^ York School System. L 16:32 35 



SchiUer (J. C. F. von). Marie Stuart. 72 B16:163 40 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 72B16:157 40 

WUMm Tea. 72 B 16:165 40 

Der N^e als Onkel. 73 B 16:72 40 

School BoUetin and 2^, T. State Educational Journal^ Monthly, 16, 101 

P4:24 per year 1 00 

Bound Volumes, I-XXVI, Hf . L. $2.00 each : per set 60 00 

School Boom Chonui. 90, 92 B small 4:167 85 

School Boom Classics. 51 P 16:40, eaoh ,.. 15 



I. Huntington^s Unconscious Tui- 
tion. 
n. Tntch's Art ^ QiuestUming. 
ni. KeTLne^y'&PJmosophyqfSchooi 

Discipline 
IV. Fitch's Art qf Securing Atten- 
tion. 
y. Hichardson's Learning and 

Health. 
yi. Meikle John's New Education. 
VII. Milton's Tractate qf Education. 
VIU. Von huelow's School Work- 
shop. 



IX. Mandslev'SiSSea; in ifindatuf in 
Edticailon. 

X. Education as Viewed by Think- 
ers. 

XE. Penniman's Practical Sugges- 
tions in S^iaol Oovemment. 
Xn . Dickinson's Oral Teaching. 

Xm. Tiedemann's Seoord qf Ittfani 

Life. 
xrv. Butler's Place qf Comenius in 

Education. 
XV. Harris's Theory qf Education, 



Schreber (D. G. R.) Home Exercise for Health and Owe. 78 C 16:91. . . 60 

Self e (Rose E.) Dr. Arnold qf Rugby. 012:128 76 

Sha,w'% Scholar's Register. 95P12:16. Per doz 50 

Shea (George). The Nature and Form qf the American Oovemment 

founded in the Christian Religion. C 16:82 75 

Sheely (Aaron) Anecdotes and Humors qf School Life. 84 C 12:860 1 50 

Sheldon (Edward A.) Portrait. 10SP22x28 100 

♦Sherrill (J. E.) The Normal Question Rook. C 12:405 150 

t Shirreff (Emily). The Kindergarten System. 40, 59 C 12^300. 1 00 

Skinner (Chas. R.) The Arbor Day Manual. 68, 21 C 8:475 2 50 

Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, M 8:60. 25 

The New York Question Book. See New Tobk. 

Smith (c. F.) Honorary Degrees in American Colleges. 54 P 8:9 16 

(Edward). History of the Schools qf Syracuse, 2608:347 8 00 

(Geo. M.) VocalnUary to Ccssar's Gallic War. 98 16 :67 60 

(Wm.) Geometry Test Papers 64 P Package of 100, ^i^O 1 00 

Soldan (F. Louis). Grube's Method of Teaching Arithmetic Explained 

L 12:66 80 

Song: Bndgret, TA^. 266th Thousand. 90P84:76 16 

Centuij, The. 127th Thousand. 90,91Ps4-.87 15 

Patriot, TA*. 159th Thousand. 90,91Ps4:80 16 

Badget Mnsic Series, including all the above. 90 8 4:248 60 

Gymnast, 7^^. 78,90016:160 60 

Songs from Arbor Day UfannaL 90M8:60 25 

of the liycenm lieag^ne. 90 L 4:48 90 

(T) Sonnenschein's CycU^^aedia of Education, 21 8:562 8 76 

Sombergrer (S. J.) Normal Language LessoM^ 71 B 16:75 ^«l^ 

(1S> 



Sonthwtek (A. P.) Twenty Dime QuMtion Books, with fall answers, 

notes, qaeries, etc. 96, 100 P 16:40. Baoh $ 10 



Advanced Series 

1. Physios. 78 

2. General Literature. 72 
5. General History. 82 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mytholoify. 

9. Rhetoric. 

11. Botany. 

12. ZoOlory. 

16. Chenustry. 

17. Geolofcy. 

*The 10 in one book, C $1.00 



Elementary Series 

8. Physiologry. 78 
4. Theory and Practice. 
«. IT. S. History and Civil Gov*t. 82 
10. Alirebra. 

18. American literature. 72 
14. Granunar. 71 

16. Orthography and Btymolocry. 68 
1& Arithmetio. 62 

19. Physical and Political Qeog. 61 

20. ReadinfT and Punctuation. 

*The 10 in one book, C $1.00 

Extra numbers^ edited by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance Physi- 

olojTT ; 22. Book-Keepingr ; 23. Letter-Writing, 69, 100. Each. 10 

Sonthwlck (A. P.) Qulzzism. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quar- 
ters. P 16:25 26 

A Quiz Book qf Theory and Practice. C 12:220 1 00 

Spanish and Engrlish Correspondence. 72 P 12:109 60 

Conversation Book. 72 C 16:160 76 

Se{f-Tavght. 72 P16:84 40 

•t<T) Spencer (Herbert). Education. 47,46,68 016:831 100 

Spinoza (Benedict d§). On the Training qf the Intellect. 48 12:162 ... 1 00 

* Standard Teachers* Ubrary. 19 Includes all those starred. 

•Stanley (A. P.) Life of Thomas Arnold. 26 16:252 100 

Stanton(Th.) The Woman Question in Europe. 2908:496 8 50 

t State Education for the People. 2608:176 125 

Steven, (Wm.) History qf the Edinburgh High School. 26, 27, 62 16:690. 2 00 

Stewart (Alex). Elements qf Gaslic Grammar (See Macalpikb). 72 

16:200 1 00 

Stilwell (Lament). Practical Question Book. O 12:400 1 60 

Stone (Isaac). The Teacher*s Eieaminer. 12:214 75 

Straigrht (H. H.) Aspects qf Industrial Education. 68, 64 P 8:12 15 

Swedish Conversation Book. 72 016:142 75 

Swett(John). Manual qf Elocution. 12:300 150 

Syllabns <^ the Regents^ Examinations in U. 8. History^ for each exam- 
ination. 84,99P 16:16 05 

TARRING (0. J.) Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 72 O 12:214. 2 00 

* t Tate (Thos.) The Philosophy qf Education. 46 O 16:400 1 50 

Taylor (H. L.) Union School Record Cards. 6x8 inches. Per hundred.. 2 00 

* Teacher's Critic, containing in one volume Hughes*s Mistakes in 

Inching, eaid How to Secure Attention. 440 16:285 100 

* Teacher's Onide to Correct Speech, containing in one volume 

Hoose*s Studies in Articulation and Bardeen^s Verbal PitfaUs. 46 
16:293 1 00 

*t Teacher's Mentor, containing in one volume Hnntington^s Unoon' 
scious Tuition^ Buckham's Handbook for Toung Teachers, and 
Fitch's Art qf Questioning and Art qf Securing Attention. 43 16:274 1 00 

* Teaching as a BnsineM. See Bardeen. 42 O 16:186 — 1 00 

Xhlnun (F.) Manual qf Conversation, in Four Languages. 72 P 16:226. 00 

— f TA^ ZUerature qf Germany, 72 12:264 100 

(14) 



Thomjw (Flavel S.) University Degrees. 64P16:40 $ 15 

f A Dietionari/ of University IHgrees, C16:109 100 

Th.oTiB&ndQneBtloiiB in U.S.Eistory. 82 C 16^300 100 

Thongrlits from Earnest Women. P 16:36 15 

Thrlngr (Edward). Addresses, with Portrait. C 16:203 100 

Tharber (Sam'l). English Boutins in Schools. P 1653 16 

Tiedemann (D.) Record qf Infant lAfe. 51 P 16:46 15 

TUlingrhastCWm.) The Diadem of School Songs. 90 Bs 4:160 60 

Turkish Self -Tangrht (See also Tabbing). C 72 12:144 1 25 

TyrUAng {rhos.) Technical Training. C8:467 8 00 

UNDERWOOD (L. M.) Systematic Plant Hecord. M 4:52 80 

Uniform Examination Paper, for Commissioners. 500 sheets 2 00 

Examination Questions. See New Tobk. 

TAN WIE (C. B.) Outlines in U. 8. History. 16:40 and map P 15 ots., C 80 

Development Helps. L 16:100 80 

Methods in Common Branches. 59C 16:197 76 

t Vincent (John H.) A Study in Pedagogy. C 12:78. 76 

Vlaclios(A.) Method of Learning Modem Greek. 72 012:144, $1.25; Key. 26 

WEAVER (E. W.) Pictures in Language Work, 69 C 8:110 60 

Welcli(Emma). Intermediate Arithmetic Problems. 62 016:172 50 

JT^y to above, 16:30 50 

Wells (0. R.) Natural Movement Series qf Writing Books. 04 Nos. 1, 2, 

per dozen 84 cts. Nos. 3-6, per dozen 96 

Manual of the Movement Method in Writing. 94 P 4:44. lUwftrated. 25 

A Lesson on Arm Movement in Writing. P 8:32 25 

(W. H.) The Graded School. 92,49 12:200 100 

Wlieatley (Wm. A.) German Declensions Made Easy, 72 P 1658 15 

Wickersliam (J. P.) School Discipline as a Factor in the School-room. 

58L16:50 50 

Wilkin (Eva). Map Drawing Book of the Continents. 79 B 4:48 75 

Map Drawing Book (^ the United States. 79 B 4:37 76 

Descriptive Geography taught by means qf Map Drawing. Teacher^s 

Edition. 79 B 4:129, with 49 Maps 150 

•Williams (Geo. A.) Topics and Btferences in American History. 84, 

82,96 C 16:181 100 

(Henry G.) Outlines of Psychology. 48016:151 76 

(John). Topical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Synonyms. 69 12:384.125 

(S. G.) \ History qf Modem Education. 22.101016:481 150 

W^ilson (J. D.) English Grammar Made Practical. 16:112 75 

How to study Nature in Elementary Schools. 49 16:70 60 

Elementary English. 69, 98L 16:67 35 

Wood (H. A.) Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 60 16:149 75 

Woman's Education. See page 29. 

YAWGER (Rose N.) How to Celebrafe Arbor Day. P 16:14 16 

The Indian and the Pioneer. 21 C 8:335. . $3.00 ; or in Two Yolnmes, 8 50 

Ye»Tly Class Begister. 99 L 42 leaves, 8x10 1 50 

Yoongr (W. T.) The Art of Putting Questions, 50 16:65. P. 15 cts., C. 80 

Tonngr Folks Favorite Antliors, 52 Oards with Portraits. 72 86 

ZIMMERN (A.) t Methods qf Education in the United States. 26012:178. 1 00 

Zlno-Ensri^ved Portraits. 102. Per 100 l<ft 

C15^ 
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